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A FAIR POLICY ON GIG GAME 


Dr. H. L. Shantz 


EFFECT OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ON THE WOOL 
GROWING INDUSTRY 
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@ This did not just hehe. It took hard work — lots of it — by 
those on the market — who were interested in seeing their pro- 
ducer and feeder patrons secure the highest “Net” price for 
their livestock. 


@ Times have changed. Sheepmen have found that by selling 
at DENVER, excessive shrink in weight and condition can be 
avoided, and that much less expense is involved — that they 


receive more “Net” for their livestock. 


In order to obtain the largest concentrated demand, with the widest 
distribution, Ship your Sheep to Denver. 
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PROPERTY OF Sti 
SEATTLE PUBLIC DABRARY 
STEWART 2- Man Portable Shearer 


COMPLETE WITH ENGINE AND GRINDER 


5 <a - sanecoenetiininmnnciettsne te 


March, 1940 





SET IT UP ANYWHERE 


Convenient base and three-section joint- 
ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom 
Shearer. Hundreds of units in use with 
this special shaft prove it unequalled for 
easy, convenient operation under all con- 
ditions—in the back end of a truck or any 
platform two feet or more above ground 
level. Compact, light in weight, easily 
transported anywhere, here is the ideal 
auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- 
plete for a team of two custom shearers. 
Famous make engine is the last word in 


easy starting, reliability and economy. 
Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 


LATEST E-B SHEARS He development of new type engine make pos- 
CAST IRON DISC GRINDER > sible the low price of this new Stewart 


Similar machine in single units, “1 _ 
Two latest Stewart E-B wide handpieces $94.50 f.0.b. Salt Lake City TWOTENE, SOVUEES RN re Berne 


with four wide combs and eight wide cut- price of any comparable equipment. Low- 
ters are included. Special heavy duty grinder with two 13-inch est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on the market. See 
: cast iron discs, cement brush, emery circles, etc. Latest Catalog GE-2. Shipping weight, 250 pounds. Price........ $175.00 
Stewart Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 


Single unit 
outfit can 
be installed 
in the trunk 
of an auto- 
mobile and 


illustrated 
to right. 
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LOW COST 





For The Best In Shearing Equipment Of All Kinds . . . See The Stewart Line Of Shears, Combs, Cutters, Grinders 











Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY: 51 Years Making Quality. Products 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 5600 ROOSEVELT RD.,CHICAGO,ILL. e@ WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


















Guaranteed Not Less Than 300 Lineal Feet Per Pound 


Verybest Paper Fleece Twine is recommended by Wool Growers and Wool Merchants 


Distributed by Dealers and Wholesalers in Other States 
ast AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. Write Direct to 
; San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City WORTENDYKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
In The Following States: RICHMOND, VA. 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana, ? 
Wyoming, California, Nevada, Arizona HEADQUARTERS FOR PAPER TWINES SINCE 1889 























Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Sheep Affairs 


Washington, D. C. 
March 8, 1940 
_ been here in Washington since February 17. The 
status of some of our various irons in the fire is reported 
below. Mr. J. B. Wilson was here earlier and informs me 
that the House Committee on Rules is expected to provide 
for a vote on the fabric labeling bill in the near future. 


Forest Service 


It seems to be about as sure as can be that there will 
be nothing done in the way of transferring the Forest Ser- 
vice, though some rumors are still kicking around that the 
President may do something next week. Under the Reor- 
ganization Act no reorganization plans can come into effect 
unless reported to Congress by January 21, 1941. 

The American National Live Stock Association’s com- 
mittee has been here for about ten days. They have had a 
conference with Secretary Wallace in regard to legislation 
to insure continuation of advisory grazing boards on the 
forests. This follows a long series of conferences with the 
Forest Service officials. It is not certain yet, but rather 
probable, that this proposed bill will be introduced at this 
session. I am trying to have inserted in it a provision for 
use of funds for predatory animal work, in compliance with 
one of our Casper resolutions. 


Trade Agreements 


I put in our testimony before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on February 29. The hearing closed on March 6 
and we have just had word that the Committee has voted 
to report the resolution to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act without amendment. Debate in the Senate 
is expected to start on the 11th or 13th. At that time Sen- 
ators Pittman, O’Mahoney, Taft and others will introduce 
amendments calling for Senate ratification or Congressional 
approval of all agreements. 

Senator O’Mahoney offered a ratification amendment 
before the Committee, but has changed his former resolu- 
tion. For good legal reasons he has abandoned the idea of 
requiring the treatment of trade agreements as treaties, sub- 
ject to approval by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. His 
proposed amendment would call for approval of a trade 
agreement by both Houses of Congress, which means a 
majority vote. Undoubtedly there will be a long and very 
interesting debate on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Taft will introduce an amendment to provide 
that trade agreements, as prepared by the State Depart- 
ment, must be published and referred for hearings before the 
Tariff Commission; also that the Commission must find any 
proposed rates to be equal to the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and in the exporting countries. In the event 
that the Senate does provide for ratification by one or both 





at Washington 


Houses of Congress there will be a long tussle in conference, 
since the House defeated that amendment. Of course, it 
would not be objectionable if the whole matter should finally 
die in conference. 


Wool Promotion 


The wool trade has sent out their new contract providing 
for collection of 5 cents per bag (3 cents in Texas), on all 
wool, whether sold or consigned, to be paid to the National 
Wool Growers Association for the Wool Promotion Fund. 
The exact phrasing of this contract clause is printed on 
page 25. It remains for the growers to acquiesce in this 
collection. I am communicating with all mills who buy direct 
from the country and with operators who are not members 
of the National Wool Trade Association, urging them to 
make this collection. I hope each association will keep track 
of the buyers in their states to see that they make this col- 
lection. It is our present idea to delay making plans for use 
of this fund until next fall when it can be known what total 
amount will be received for 1940. 


Farm Credit Administration 


A bill was introduced in the Senate March 5 to restore 
the independent status of the F.C.A. and to put its adminis- 
tration under a non-partisan appointed board of five with 
the Secretary of Agriculture an ex officio member. This bill 
was introduced by five strong Democrats—Gillette, Hatch, 
Miller, Mead and Truman. At the same time four other 
Democratic Senators, headed by Wheeler of Montana, intro- 
duced a bill relating only to land banks and greatly restrict- 
ing the possibilities of foreclosure on farm loans. It is not 
at all probable that any of these bills will be seriously con- 
sidered at this session or that they will come to a hearing. 


Wages and Hours 


The Barden bill is on the House Calendar with a rule 
and the packers expect it te be voted on by the middle of 
this month. I had a long talk on Saturday with the Chair- 
man of the Senate Labor Committee and I can see that it is 
going to be very difficult to get Senate action at this session. 

We are most interested in the amendment of the Wagner 
Act to considerably exempt sheep-shearing labor from the 
terms of that law. Action on this is also uncertain, though 
it is possible that it will be amended at this session. 


Transportation Bills 


It is expected that the Conference Committee on the 
transportation bills will report within two or three weeks. 
The waterways people are making a strong fight against 
any action by this Congress. It is quite possible, however, 
that there will be a law. We are in pretty close contact with 
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the Conference Committee and are almost assured that the 
through-routes provision will be in good shape when the 


bill is completed. 
Wool Loans 


Consideration of our application for 1940 C.C.C. wool 


loans is being delayed by the illness of Chairman Robbins 
We expect to see him this week and are very hopeful of 
favorable action. As you of course know, it will be extremely 
difficult to get a higher rate of loan than in the two previoy 
years, although we are putting in a strong case on this point 
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Request for 1940 Wool 
Loans 


ORMAL application for loans on 
1940 wools through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was made upon Sec- 
retary Wallace on February 21 by the 
Secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and C. J. Fawcett, man- 
ager of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. Consideration of the re- 
quest, as stated in the Secretary’s re- 
port from Washington (this page), has 
been delayed by (the illness of President 
Robbins of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; efforts on behalf of the loan 
are not being lessened in the meantime. 
The establishment of the 1940 loan 
under substantially the same plan as 
that used in the two previous years was 
asked: for, but upon a somewhat higher 
basis, as market conditions and import 
parity seem to warrant. 

Statistics were given in the memor- 
andum accompanying the application 
to show that there is nothing in the 
supply and demand situation to indi- 
cate a recession in wool values, but 
that the importation of fifty to sixty 
million pounds of cheaply bought for- 
eign wool on which the wool top futures 
exchange is basing its values for future 
delivery is unduly depressing the do- 
mestic market. A loan through the C. C. 
C. would ease the marketing situation 
over the shearing season and permit 
growers to sell the clip in an orderly 
manner. 

‘In outlining the need for such a loan, 
the memorandum further stated, in 
part: 

Need for a Loan 


We are not asking for a price-pegging 
loan, but an operating loan to tide the 
market over the shearing period when the 
bulk of the domestic clip, or 360,000,000 
pounds, will be seeking a market in three 
months’ time. Because of the limited 
amount of foreign wool now in transit and 
in the hands of manufacturers and dealers, 
which was purchased at less price than the 


value of comparable domestic wools and 
considerably below the upset price placed 
by the British Government upon similar 
Australian wools, dealers and manufacturers 
may be able to stay out of the primary 
market for a time this spring. Unless some 
floor is established under the market, such 
as provided by the C.C.C. loan in 1938 and 
1939, we greatly fear that competition on 
the part of dealers and manufacturers for 
purchase of the 1940 wool clip will be in- 
sufficient to maintain present market values, 
which are about 15 per cent below foreign 
importing parity. The C.C.C. loan in the 
season of 1938 and 1939 provided just such 
a floor under the market and performed 
just the service that we now desire in con- 
nection with the marketing of the 1940 
clip. 
War Disturbing Element 

Misunderstanding and confusion exist in 
the minds of growers as to the possible 
effect the European war will have upon the 
wool market. The threat of releases of vast 
amounts of Australian wool by the British 
Government for the purpose of establishing 
dollar credits with which to buy war mate- 
rial and the possibility of greatly increased 
importations of manufactured woolens from 
the same source and for the same purpose 
are some of the factors that have been ad- 
vanced by speculative interests at recent 
wool grower conventions in the West, all 
of which tend to distract the attention of 
the average wool grower from the strong 
statistical position now held by domestic 
wool. Consumption has definitely over- 
taken production, so far as domestic wool 
is concerned, and there should be little dan- 
ger of price recession if adequate finances 
can be available for lifting and carrying 
the 1940 clip until required by normal man- 
ufacturing demands. Such finances are not 
only greatly desired by the growers, but 
by the manufacturers as well, who unani- 
mously agree that the loans made available 
in the season of 1938-1939 provided stabil- 
ization to the whole wool-growing and tex- 
tile industry, that would not otherwise have 
existed. We believe continuation of the 
C.C.C. loan in the season of 1940 upon a 
somewhat higher basis, as market conditions 
and parity would seem to warrant, to be 
highly essential to the whole marketing 
structure. 


Rate of Loan in 1940 
We understand that under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, the rate of 
loan upon non-basic commodities, such as 
wool which is not under any controlled plan 
or marketing agreement, may be determined 


by the Secretary of Agriculture, subject t 
the approval of the Corporation and th 
President. It is also our understanding tha 
in previous years the rate of loan has been 
computed upon the basis of parity values, 


It must always be remembered the 1909. 
1914 base period was a peculiarly unfortu. 
nate one for wool growers. An unsuccessful 
effort was made in 1935 to have Congress 
establish a more just base period for wool, 
In 1912 and 1913 the tariff was under con- 
sideration in Congress and had been exten. 
sively discussed during the Presidential cam- 
paign. Finally the import duty was com. 
pletely removed. Wool and sheep prices 
went to low levels, with the result that 
in the 1909-1914 period prices were lower 
than in any subsequent period. 

The actual farm price of wool (which 
covers all types of wool) for the base period 
was 18.3 cents. On March 15, 1939, “‘the 
index number of prices paid by farmers, in- 
terest, and taxes” was 126, which produced 
the wool parity price of 22.75 cents. The 
announcement of the wool loan on March 
25, 1939, said: “Loans to producers are 
expected to average 17 to 18 cents per 
grease pound.” The farm price of wool on 
March 15, 1939, was 20 cents. The loan 
was therefore approximately 87.5 per cent 
of the market. 

Reference has been made above to import 
parity prices of wool, and we feel that such 
prices are entitled to more consideration than 
in former years in determining a safe and 
justifiable loan rate for wools. 

The import parity price of any grade of 
wool is the price of a comparable grade in 
the world, market plus the American duty 
(for most wool) of 34 cents per pound of 
clean content. Such a price should always 
be secured by our domestic growers if proper 
methods of financing and marketing were 
employed. Due to the fact that England 
has now taken possession of approximately 
50 per cent of the wool clip of the world 
for the duration of the war and one year 
thereafter and has now named upset prices 
at which limited quantities of fine wool 
will be released in the United States, there 
is an added degree of stability provided to 
foreign importing parity that should bk 
reflected in a more stable domestic market 
for a similar period. 


On March 15, 1939, the import parity 
price of class 3 wools (good French comb- 
ing) was 70 cents. The loan value for that 
type was 56 cents, or 80 per cent of import 
parity. The present import parity price of 
class 3 wools is 95 cents. A loan on the 
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March, 1940 


same percentage of market, as in 1939, 
would therefore be 76 cents at this time. 
Determination of the new wool loan rates, 
with more consideration to import parity 
prices than in other years, would call for 
a corresponding adjustment of loan values 
for different classes of wool ‘which are 
shown on the attached C.C.C. Wool 
Form 1. 





Wool in Government 
Contracts 


ARRYING out the instruction of 

section 35 of the 1940 Platform 
and Program of the National Wool 
Growers Association (February Wool 
Grower, page 8), to urge the Army and 
Navy departments to specify the use 
of domestic wools in the filling of gov- 
ernment contracts, the National Secre- 
tary addressed the following letter to 
the Secretary of War and a similar one 
to the Secretary of the Navy. 


February 6, 1940 


The Secretary of War 
The War Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


At the recent annual convention of this 
association, I was instructed to urge your 
department to specify the use of domestic 
wool in the filling of government contracts. 

Since that time I have studied the law on 
the question, and while it seems to be re- 
quired that domestic products be given 
preference, yet, as is undoubtedly necessary, 
some discretion is allowed under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Our study of the official report of the 
stocks of domestic wool as of December 30, 
1939, indicates that there was a considerable 
supply of the various grades of domestic 
wool in the hands of the manufacturers, 
and smaller amounts in dealers’ hands. 

We have understood that in tendering 
bids for cloth to your department, some 
manufacturers have recently offered prices 
on materials to contain some foreign wool. 

I would be pleased to have you advise 
me as to whether or not you are accepting 
any bids for materials to contain foreign 
wool, and also, if possible, whether you an- 
ticipate it will be necessary to permit the 
use of foreign wool before the delivery of 
the 1940 domestic clip. 


Yours very truly, 
F. R. Marshall 


Replies have come from both depart- 
ments as printed below. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota: April 9. 

Nebraska Feeders’ Day, Lincoln, Nebr.: 


April 19. 

Western International Sheep Dog 
Trials, Sacramento, California: May 
19-21. 


California Wool Show and Ram Sale, 
Sacramento, California: May 21-22. 

Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah: June 4-6. 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: August 27-28. 

New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
N. M.: September 28. 

Pacific International Livestock Show, 
Portland: October 5-12. 

Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
October 5-11. i 

Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco: October 16-25. 

Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: October 26-November 1. 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: November 9-16. 

International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 30-December 7. 











From the Navy 
14 February, 1940 
Sir: 

The acceptance of bids proposing to de- 
liver cloth made from imported wool is 
controlled by the act of 3 March, 1933, (47 
Stat. 1520; 41 U. S. Code Sec. 10a).* By 
the provisions of this law a distinct prefer- 
ence is given to bids proposing to deliver 
cloth made from domestic wool. 

There is transmitted herewith a copy of 
“Notice to Prospective Bidders” issued 8 
March 1933, setting forth the guiding prin- 
ciples in the consideration of bids proposing 
to deliver foreign material. The records 
show that no difficulties have been experi- 
enced in the purchase of cloth made from 
domestic wool. 

The Navy Department has not made a 
study in sufficient detail of the available 
supply of domestic wool to determine wheth- 
er the domestic supply is sufficient to sup- 
ply all the demands at the present time. If 
you desire further information with respect 
to the availability of a domestic supply of 
wool to meet all governmental needs, or 
whether it may be necessary to permit the 
use of foreign wool before delivery of the 
1940 domestic clip, it is suggested that you 
address your inquiry to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Respectfully, 


Ray Spear 
Rear Admiral U. S. Navy 
Paymaster General of the Navy 


(*Printed in the February Wool Grower, 
page 22.) 


From the Army 
Gentlemen: * February 15, 1940 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
dated February 6, 1940, in reply to which 
I am pleased to inform you that on the bids 
for cloth referred to contracts were award- 
ed to those bidders who-offered production 
from domestic grown wools and that the 
bids which offered foreign wools, all or in 
part, although somewhat lower in price, 
were rejected, 

This office is familiar with the condi- 
tions in the domestic wool market and con- 
sidering the limited requirements for woolen 
cloth by the Army at the present time, it is 
believed that a resort to foreign wools in 
procurements of cloth’ before” delivery” of 
the 1940 domestic clip will “not be’ nécks- 
sary. It must be understood, however, that 
if bid prices on cloth from domestic’ wools 
are unreasonably out of line with those on 
foreign wools, the discretion given The 
Secretary of War by law must be exercised. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis Johnson, 
The Assistant Secretary of War 





House Vote on Extension 
Of Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements 

.R. 407, the joint resolution pro- 

viding for the extension of the Re- 

ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, passed 

the House of Representatives by a vote 

of 216 to 168 on February 23. Repre- 

sentatives from western states lined up 
as follows: 

For Extension: 

Arizona: Murdock. 

California: Buck, Costello, Thomas 
F. Ford, Geyer, Havenner, Izac, Kramer, 
Lea, Sheppard, Tolan, Voorhis and 
Welch. 

Colorado: Cummings and Lewis. 

Texas: Beckworth, Dies, Garrett, Gos- 
sett, Luther A. Johnson, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Jones, Kleberg, Lanham, Ma- 
hon, Mansfield, Patman, Patton, Poage, 
Rayburn, South, Sumners, Thomason, 
and West. 

Utah: Murdock and Robinson. 

Washington: Hill. 

Against Extension: 

California: Anderson, Carter. Elliott, 
Englebright,; Leland M. Ford, Gearhart 
and Hinshaw. 

Idaho: Dworshak and White. 

Montana: O’Connor and Thorkelson. 

Nevada: Scrugham. 

New Mexico: Dempsey. 

Oregon: Angell, Mott and Pierce. 

South Dakota: Case and Mundt. 

Texas: Kilday. 

Washington: Coffee, Leavy, Magnu- 
son, Smith and Wallgren, 

Wyoming: Horton. 








Effect of Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
On the Wool Growing Industry 


Statement of Secretary Marshall before the Senate Finance Committee 
on February 29 in Opposition to the Extension of the Reciprocal 


Mr. MARSHALL, My name is F. R. Mar- 
shall. I reside in Salt Lake City, Utah. I 
am secretary of and speak for the National 
Wool Growers Association. I am also a wool 
grower myself; in fact, all of the debts I 
have incurred were incurred in an effort to 
demonstrate what I thought was my superior 
knowledge of growing wool. So far, I have 
only the debts to show for it. 

Our association is the oldest agricultural 
organization in this country. The president 
of our association is Mr. C. B. Wardlaw, of 
Texas. He was scheduled to appear, but 
found that he could not. Likewise, the Sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation is present. He was scheduled, but he 
has authorized me to state that he has read 
my statement and would adopt the testi- 
mony as though it were his own. 

As I understand it, the matter before the 
committee is House Resolution 407, the 
joint resolution, which was passed by the 
House last Friday? 

THE CHAIRMAN. That is right. 

Mr. MARSHALL. So that you may know 
for whom we attempt to speak, ours is the 
oldest agricultural organization in this coun- 
try. It consists, mainly, of an affiliation of 
associations in the 13 so-called range states, 
including Texas. There are no other similar 
organizations in these states. The 13 states 
have 33,814,000, or 69 per cent, of all sheep 
in the United States. There are about 100,- 
000 sheep owners in these states. In the un- 
organized states, or those not affiliated with 
the national body, there are over 500,000 
owners with 31 per cent of the total sheep 
population, or 14,600,000 head. 

On January 25, in its seventy-fifth annual 
convention, our association adopted by 
unanimous vote this statement: 


2. TRADE TREATIES 


“During the past year we have observed 
the detrimental effect on the wool-growing 
industry by reason of the trade agreements 
negotiated with Great Britain and Canada, 
and the proposed trade agreements with 
Argentina. They have deprived the citizens 
and taxpayers of this country of their own 
markets to the advantage of Great Britain, 
and the anticipated trade agreement with 
Argentina has adversely affected the demand 
for the coarser wools and mohair. 


Trade Agreements Act. 


““We again place ourselves on record as op- 
posing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
and demand that it be permitted to lapse on 
June 12, 1940; that the terms of the Con- 
stitution of the United States be complied 
with wherein all acts pertaining to revenue 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
and that all treaties be approved by the Sen- 
ate of the United States before becoming 
effective.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. Has that been the 
policy of the wool growers’ association for 
the last 15 years? 

Mr. MarsHALi. I do not think it goes 
back as far as that. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Since the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, it has been opposi- 
tion? 

Mr. MarsHatt. Oh, yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You were against the 
policy then? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You were against it 
in 1937? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN. And you are against 
it now? 

Mr. MarRsHALL. 
consistent, I think. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Were you with the or- 
ganization in the same capacity that you 
are now, in 1922? 

Mr. MarsHact. I held the same position 
in 1920 and 1921, and was here a good deal 
when the Fordney-McCumber bill was writ- 
ten, and a great deal when the Hawley- 
Smoot bill was written. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Did you approve of 
the rates in the Fordney-McCumber tariff? 

Mr. MarRsHALL. We did not get quite 
what we were entitled to, but we were glad 
to get that much, and the same about the 
Smoot-Hawley. 

THE CHAIRMAN. What did you advo- 
cate at the time of the Fordney-McCumber? 

Mr. MARSHALL. 


Yes. We are at least 


I cannot recall clearly. 


I think we got 31 cents there. I think our 
figures on the basis then employed seemed to 
us to indicate a justification of 35 or 36 
cents. In the Smoot-Hawley, while we got 
34 cents finally, we submitted to the com- 
mittee a record of difference in cost of pro- 





duction which showed about 40 cents as the 
best we could compute at that time. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I understood that what 
was enacted in the Smoot-Hawley bill was 
what you suggested, 34 and 35? 

Mr. MarsHatt. No; we had suggested 
more than that. We gave figures which were 
the best that we could produce, to show the 
difference in cost of production was around 
40 cents, and the Congress gave us 34. That 
is on the principal grade, Senator. You must 
always remember, and it comes up in con- 
nection with the Argentine business, that 
there are parts of the imported wool that 
come in now at the rate of 29 cents, and 
which were reduced in the Smoot-Hawley 
bill from 31 in 1930, and there are some 
other wools that come in under paragraph 
1101 at the 24-cent rate, but the main duty 
is the 34-cent rate. 

THE CHAIRMAN. What rate did you ad- 
vocate in 1922 on rags and waste? 

Mr. MarsHALL. We had not awakened to 
that, Senator. I don’t remember the issue, 
but you remember what we advocated in 
1929 and 1930. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Yes; some of us thought 
it was remarkable that we had to have a 
high rate on rags. 

Mr. MarsHALL. That is one difficulty I 
complain about on what the State De- 
partment has done to us, and which I will 
come to. 

THE CHamRMAN. That is your main con- 
tention now, isn’t it? 

Mr. MarsHaLt, That is the principal 
point on which we have actually been hurt. 
Our main concern is the anticipation of 
what we feel sure is ahead of us in case you 
extend this act, but I must confess frankly 
that we have gotten off pretty well so far, 
but we are awfully afraid of the future. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You did not appreciate 
in 1922 and in 1930 that the high rate on 
rags and waste would hurt the wool g.ow- 
ers of the United States? Of the West? 

Mr. MarsHALt. You know how we 
found out about it—through your good 
friend, Joe Grundy. You know what hap- 
pened in 1930. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I was in line with what 
he was doing then. 
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Mr. MarsHALL. I knew you were in line 
with him on some things, but I did not know 
whether you were on that. We still think 
he was a statesman. 

THE CHAIRMAN. He was the one that 
picked the flaw in that and showed the wool 
people of the West that you might be hurt 
by this high rate on rags and waste. 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes; and over the oppo- 
sition of most of the Republican Senators 
from manufacturing states the rates in para- 
graph 1105 were raised. Senator Grundy, I 
think, was in the Senate at that time. I 
don’t think he voted on that schedule. He 
took his seat just before they voted on 1106, 
I believe. 

THE CHAIRMAN. All right. 

Mr. MarsHaLi. If it is in order, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to read for the rec- 
ord something that just reached me in this 
morning’s mail from Boston. It is a resolu- 
tion in this connection adopted on February 
27 by the Boston Wool Trade Association. I 
do not find their appearance scheduled on 
the calendar, and if it is permissible, I would 
just like to leave their statement for the 
record as coming from the Boston Wool 
Trade Association with this explanation. 

The Boston Wool Trade Association, 
properly the executive committee, in a meet- 
ing on February 27, passed’ the following 
resolution: 

“Being firmly of the belief that the auth- 
ority to make reciprocal trade treaties with 
foreign governments which has been dele- 
gated by Congress, has proved to be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the country 
and in particular to the growers and manu- 
facturers of wool, 

“The executive committee of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association has today voted, 
unanimously, to recommend to the Congress: 

“That ratification by the Senate of the 
United States be required in respect to all 
trade treaties which may be negotiated in 
the future.” 

I think there is something of considerable 
interest in that, because you will notice the 
authors of that resolution do not claim that 
their industry has been hurt. They are deal- 
ers, and some of them are commission men; 
they just take the market as they find it, 
but they are in the market all the time. This 
particular association handles over 80 per 
cent of all of the wool grown in the United 
States. 

THE CHAIRMAN. What is the name of 
the association, did you say? 

Mr. MarsHALt. The Boston Wool Trade 
Association. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You say they endorse 


the agreements? 


Mr. MarsHAaLt. No, sir. 
THE CHAIRMAN. They do not? 


Mr. MarsHatt. No. They say that it is 
injurious to the growers and the manufac- 
turers. 


THE CHAIRMAN. Both? 

Mr. MaRsHALL, Yes. They do not claim 
they have injured them, because they are 
dealers, dealing in domestic and foreign wool 
and selling it to the mills, but they are in 
the position to be the best judges of what 
affects the market and how it affects it. 

SENATOR WALSH. The Boston Wool 
Trade Association handles both domestic 
wool and imported wool? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

SENATOR WALsH. What percentage do 
they handle of each kind? 

Mr. MarsHALL. It is hard to get at that 
exactly. I have a table here later on which 
will show that in. 1937, the wool used by 
the mills in that year was 72.7 per cent do- 
mestic and the balance foreign. In 1939, it 
was 88 per cent domestic and the balance, 
12 per cent, foreign. 

That, Senator, however, has no regard for 
the carpet wools, because they are free and 
we never figure them. But much of the 
carpet wool, which amounts to around 120,- 
000,000 pounds, I think, is handled in 
Philadelphia. 

SENATOR WALSH. 
raised in this country? 

Mr. MarsHALL. No, sir; not of any ac- 
count. 

SENATOR WALSH. Has there been any re- 
duction in the tariff duties on imported wool 
under these agreements? 

Mr. MarsHaty. Not on the wool itself, 
but on the waste, which the chairman and 
I have just been talking about. 

SENATOR WALSH. On raw wool as such, 
or virgin wool, has there been any change? 

Mr. MarsHALL. It has not been touched 
yet, but we think it is in serious jeopardy. I 
will touch on that a little later on. 

In 1935 and 1936 we appeared in defense 
of our industry before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information when negotiations 
were in progress for trade agreements with 
Canada, Belgium, and France. In those days 
we had no information as to what duties 
were being considered for reduction, We had 
to shoot at everything that could come from 
the other country. We were lucky at those 
times because the only injury we received 
was through some reductions in duties on 
some wastes that, when cheap enough, are 
used by American manufacturers as substi- 
tutes for our wool. 

Then in 1938 we appeared and testified 
in regard to the d@ty on lamb, which was 
scheduled for a reduction in favor of Can- 
ada, and which would have, of course, been 
available to New Zealand, Australia, or Ar- 
gentina if that country’s standards of ani- 
mal health had been as good as those of the 
United States. We escaped that time. 

At about the same time we also had to 
appear before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in the hearings on proposals 
from the United Kingdom that the United 
States lower its duties upon wool wastes, 
rags, and cloth. That time we got hurt. 


No carpet wool is 


The duty on rags was cut 50 per cent and 
the 1939 imports were over 8,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 785 per cent over 
1938 imports, this material coming in direct 
competition with our wool in the Boston 
market. 

I will not go into the increased imports 
of other wastes, or of cloth, except to say 
that in 1939 imports of fabrics were around 
7,000,000 pounds greater than in 1938, 
which means that the equivalent of 21,000,- 
000 pounds increased imports of wool came 
in in manufactured form. 

A summary of the increased imports of 
wool wastes and goods, caused by the trade 
agreement with the United Kingdom, ap- 
pears in this statement as table 1. 

Now I wish to refer to two possible agree- 
ments, one of which has been started, that 
with the Argentine, and discontinued. The 
other is the Australian agreement. 

Last October we testified before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in op- 
position to reduction of duties on wools 
coarser than 44’s. We showed that the duty 
on such wool had been lowered by the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and that 80,000,000 pounds, or 
20 per cent of the American clip was com- 
posed of, or competitive with, the kind of 
wool then listed for a possible duty reduc- 
tion. 

I shall not remind you that that proposed 
agreement dealt almost exclusively with 
agricultural products grown in this country 
and some of them in the surplus class. The 
Argentine agreement has been dropped, but 
we do not know when negotiations may be 
reopened. While it was under consideration, 
wool manufacturers and dealers naturally 
delayed purchases of 44’s wool or demanded 
a lower price because a reduction of duty 
seemed probable. 

In 1938 a more serious injury was worked 
upon the wool grower’s market because of 
conversations relating to a trade agreement 
with Australia and reduction of wool duties. 
True, there was no official announcement of 
intention to negotiate with Australia. But it 
was known and admitted that there had 
been unofficial conversations between repre- 
sentatives of the Australian government and 
our State Department pertaining to the duty 
on wool from Australia. 

We cannot know when these conversa- 
tions will be resumed and when the news 
may leak out to the trade, nor when there 
may be official announcement of negotiations 
with Australia. 

I am sure you will agree that the showing 
made in table 2 of my statement is conclu- 
sive evidence that the present duty on ap- 
parel wool is fairly and scientifically ad- 
justed. 

I have here a table setting forth the wool 
production in the United States for the years 
1930 to 1939, inclusive, the total mill con- 
sumption in each of those years, that is only 
of the apparel wools, with no regard to car- 
pet wools, and the percentage each year of 








TABLE 1.—Comparison of imports under Schedule 11, Tariff Act, for calendar year 
of 1938 compared with calendar year of 1939 


(The increase in imports may be attributed to the trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
which became effective Jan. 1, 1939) 
















































































ITEM January-December 1938, January-December 1939, 
inclusive inclusive 
Amount | Value Amount | Value 

Noils, pounds 2,279,032 | $1,164,682 | 6,031,629 | $2,412,981 
Wastes, pounds 729,737 295,974 | 3,903,672 | 1,270,015 
Rags, pounds 794,436 262,201 | 8,417,818 | 2,321,943 
Yarn: Mohair, pounds_.__»_»_»_»_>___” 2,698 3,982 7,230 8,393 
Fabrics, worsteds: 

Under 4 ounces, square yards. 352,874 130,395 736,559 262,364 

SE SC ISS: SD ee ne eS: Qh eae 

Over 4 ounces, square yards___________ 955,630 837,256 | 2,055,694 2,055,770 

Pounds ye are ye) ore 
Woolens: 

Over 4 ounces, square yards... 4,847,859 4,106,878 | 8,190,126 6,368,257 

Pounds _. 2,841,044 | 2, i ene 
Wearing apparel a  ) re 4,315,658 

Per Cent ‘ . 
ITEM 1939 increase over 1938 | increase, | United Kingdom duty 
amount differential 
Amount | Value | 

Noils, pounds 3,742,597|$1,248,299| 164.22 |7 to 9 cents 
IG iso ed 3,173,935 esas 434.94 |3 to 10 cents 
ER ae ee 7,623,382) 2,059,742) 785.56 |9 cents 
Yarn: Mohair, pounds __»_»__>__ 4,532 4,411] 167.98 |5 to 15 percent average 
Fabrics, worsteds: 

Under 4 ounces, square yards... 383,685) 131,969) 108.73 |12% percent average 

Pounds POW eich cease 110.39 

Over 4 ounces, square yards ________. 2,100,064) 1,218,524) 219.76 \ § to 25 percent average 

Pounds BSE Se) 277.44 
Woolens: 

Over 4 ounces, square yards. 3,342,267| 2,261,379| 68.94 \ De. 

Pounds 296645 1 |... 69.92 
Wearing apparel | —649,523|—13.08 |(See.) 








that consumption which was domestic. It 
runs as high in 1932 as 95 per cent domestic 
and in 1937, 72.7 per cent domestic, or 27.3 
per cent foreign. 

SENATOR Davis. What is the total pro- 
duction of wool in the United States? 

Mr. MarsHALL. In 1939, it was 441,- 
000,000 pounds. That includes the pulled 
wool from the packers, all converted into 
the same basis, what we call the greasy shorn 
wool basis, the same way that the farmers 
sell it. We have been increasing our pro- 
duction very steadily. 

SENATOR Davis. What were the total im- 
ports during that same period? 

Mr. MarsHaLy. I haven’t the figures. 
This table just shows the proportion of the 
annual consumption. They have been run- 
ning some years as high as 80, 90, and 100 
million for apparel purposes in the good con- 
suming years, and in years like 1932, they 
were, of course, very very low, but I should 
say probably an average of around 50,000,- 
000. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. Does your table also 
show the carry-over? 

Mr. MarRsHALL. No, sir; I have not given 
that in here. I did not think, Senator John- 
son, that the wool rates themselves were 


directly at issue. I realize now that while 
they are not before this committee, the ques- 
tion before this committee does directly go 
to the possibility, and I would say the prob- 
ability, of a reduction in the wool rates in 
case the committee recommends the House 
resolution and it becomes a law, because we 
have found that any action under this law 
means reduction. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You make that state- 
ment, and yet you say that on raw wool 
there has been no reduction in any of the 
negotiated trade agreements? 

Mr. MarRsHALL. That is correct. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The only reduction has 
been on the rags and waste. 

Mr. MaRSHALL. And the cloth which af- 
fects us indirectly. 

THE CHAIRMAN. If these reciprocal trade 
agreements have been going on for 6 years 
without reducing your rates at all, why do 
you make the statement that you think they 
will be lowered? 


Mr. MarRsHALlt. We think that we are 
next on the list, from the information we 
get second-hand from the State Department. 
Our information is that they considered the 
United Kingdom trade agreement as the 
crowning point of the trade-agreements pro- 





The National Wool Grower 


gram, and we think that is perfectly natural 
and proper. We know they have attempted 
and started trade-agreement negotiations 
with Australia. If you could just give us 
assurance even for 3 years that they will 
leave our wool schedule alone, we would get 
out of here pretty quick. 

THE CHAIRMAN. This committee can not 
give anybody any assurance like that, but it 
seems to me that you have pretty good as- 
surance that if in 6 years it has not been 
touched, and you are frightened now be- 
cause of some conversation you say some- 
body said that they heard between some 
people from other countries, if that is all 
that you have to go on— 

Mr. MarRsHALL (interposing). No, sir. 
We know that Commissioner McGregor, the 
Australian Commissioner at New York, was 
several times present at the State Depart- 
ment in what the State Department later 
officially said were preliminary conversations 
to see what the prospects were for reaching 
agreeable terms on negotiations for a trade 
agreement. We know from some of the 
people who work with the State Department 
that the chief subject of those conversations 
was the duty on wool. Our opinion is, and 
it may be wrong, that if it had not been for 
the war conditions, the intention or plan of 
negotiating with Australia probably would 
have been announced before this time. We 
think our fears are pretty well grounded, 
but I strongly hope that we are wrong. 

+ % & 


THE CHAIRMAN. Who is helped by virtue 
of getting a little reduction on these rags 
and on these wastes? 

Mr. MarsHaLt. The manufacturers of 
cheap woolen goods. We do not think that 
the consumer is helped. Of course, that is 
a matter of argument. 

SENATOR WalLsH. As I understand your 
position, you are not affected—the dealer— 
because of any reduction in duties on wool, 
but you fear that in the future the reduc- 
tion that has already been made on woolen 
cloth may reduce the wool consumption 
market, and therefore indirectly you will 
be affected? 

Mr. MarsHa.L. I am representing the 
growers, not the dealers. I go a little fur- 
ther, Senator Walsh. The increased imports 
of cloth in 1939 necessarily reduced the vol- 
ume of the demand for wool, including our 
wool. We anticipate that will go further, 
and what we chiefly anticipate is the reduc- 
tion in the wool duty prescribed in para- 
graph 1102. 

SENATOR WaLsH. You or somebody else, 
I suppose, will attempt to show that the 
reduction in certain grades of woolen cloth 
has led to an increase in imports? 

Mr. MarsHALt. I feel certain that Mr. 
Besse, representing the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, will go into detail 
on that tomorrow. I might speak on that, 
but I am sure that Mr. Besse can do it much 
better than I can. 
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SENATOR WALSH. Very well. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Wool imports come in 
freely when needed. In 1932 when the tariff 
could not help the growers our mills im- 
ported but 5 per cent of their wool, but in 
1937 they imported 27.3 per cent, and in 
1939, 12 per cent. 

Table 2 shows, for the last 10 years, the 
annual production and total consumption 
of apparel wool, and the proportion of the 
latter that was of domestic origin. 

It is my duty to again ask you to con- 
sider whether these attempts and beginnings 
at lowering the principal wool duty are in 
harmony with our President’s plainly an- 
nounced policy so clearly expressed in his 
letter to a member of this body. 

I know you are familiar with that letter, 
Senator, but I must put it in the record 
again. It is as follows: 

“THE Wuite House 
“Washington, June 5, 1934. 

“My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: My 
concern that agricultural prices should be 
protected and where possible substantially 
raised, ought to be well known by this time. 
This is why I was surprised that a question 
should be raised about wool. The new tariff 
bill has been thought of as one of the emer- 
gency measures which would help in the 
general effort to rehabilitate agriculture and 
industry together.” 

The new tariff bill which the President 
referred to there, of course, was the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, which was 
then before the Congress. 

Continuing with the letter: 

“The wool industry is one of those which 
need price protection and the suggestion 
that the new tariff bill might be used to 
lower those prices is one which would not 
have occurred to me. That is the thought 
I expressed to you, Senator Costigan, and 
others on May 19. I have read the statement 
which you issued and as I might expect, it 
correctly reports the facts. 

“T hope you will have no further concern 
for fear that something damaging to the in- 
dustry may result from this legislation. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT” 

I will not read the statement which is in 
my manuscript and which resulted in the 
President’s sending Senator O’Mahoney this 
letter, but I should like the privilege of in- 
serting it in connection with my remarks. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

The statement by Senator O’Mahoney, to 
which the President referred, was issued on 
May 9, 1934, and reads as follows: 

“President Roosevelt today gave renewed 
evidence that he is in complete sympathy 
with the West. Immediately after signing 


the sugar bill which stabilizes the price of 


sugar for all domestic producers, the Presi- 
dent in the presence of Senator Costigan and 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Tugwell, 
authorized me to say that he and his admin- 
istration are as much concerned in main- 








9 
TABLE 2.—Domestic wool production; Consumption for apparel and percentage of 
domestic (all figures for equivalent of greasy shorn wool including pulled wool) 
(Thousands of pounds) 
Produc- Consump- | Per Cent Produc- Consump- | Per Cent 
tion tion, Total | Domestic tion tion, Total | Domestic 
Wi icincsiincces 414,029 | 447,900 | 81.2 ||1935____. | 430,667 | 748,400 | 94.8 
jb), | Beenentnetiencin 442,401 | 545,200 89,6. 11936...» | 420,327 | 666,400 83.6 
alpen. 418,096 | 439,800 P| ah | 427,859 | 579,500 72.7 
j | came 438,352 | 572,200 4 ee | 436,000 | 513,900 92.5 
SI andsincccctocesl 430,829 | 381,400 S04 [1999 2 | 441,000 | 673,900 88.0 





























taining the price of wool as they are in 
maintaining the price of wheat, cotton, and 
other agricultural commodities. 

“T told the President that wool buyers re- 
cently have been making low offers on wool 
and that there has been considerable appre- 
hension lest the reciprocity policy would 
mean sweeping reduction in the tariff on 
wool and an adverse effect upon the market. 
I told him that I have been advising the 
people of my state that an administration, 
the primary object of which is to improve 
the condition of agriculture, could be de- 
pended upon not to take any hostile action 
toward the wool industry. The President 
replied that in this position I was exactly 
correct. Both he and Secretary Tugwell 
agreed that this administration should do 
everything possible to maintain the price of 
wool and the President said that he recog- 
nized wool growing as one of the funda- 
mental agricultural industries and desired 
to be helpful to it.” 

Mr. MarsHaLl. Now as to import re- 
striction and animal health—on October 2, 
1939, we appeared before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information in opposition to re- 
ductions of duty proposed to be made in 
negotiation of a trade agreement with Ar- 
gentina. Duties on fresh meats, or live meat 
animals, were not under consideration then, 
because, as the Department of State had an- 
nounced, the Argentina sanitary convention 
had not been acted upon by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, 


There was some discussion at that meet- 
ing with members of the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, as to existing im- 
port restrictions, relating to the health of 
animals in meat-exporting countries, as now 
carried in section 306-a of the present tariff 
act. 


Some good lawyers, and apparently some 
lawyers in the Department of State, are of 
the opinion that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act does empower the President to 
deal as he chooses’ with all import restric- 
tions such as that contained in section 306-a 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

I strongly urge that your committee 
amend House Joint Resolution 407, so as to 
amend the act of 1934, by definitely taking 
section 306-a of the present law out of the 
import restrictions as defined in the act of 
1934. 


In other words, I ask you to make sure 
that the Department of State shall not inter- 
fere with the directions given by Congress 
for safeguarding the health of livestock in 
this country. At first you will think my 
imagination has gone wrong, but just let me 
get the facts before you. 

On June 5, 1935, the President sent to 
the Senate a document containing a proposed 
Argentine sanitary convention, signed on 
May 24, 1935, by Secretary Hull and the 
Argentine Ambassador. That convention is 
still where we like to see it—in the files of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

THE CHAIRMAN. If it were going to be 
considered by the Senate, it would have to 
be sent there? 

Mr. MarsHALL. Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN. And considered by the 
Foreign Relations Committee? 

Mr. MaRSHALL. Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN. And nothing has been 
done about it? 

Mr. MarsHatt. Which is very pleasing 
to us. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Then why should you 
get so fearful about it? 


Mr. MarsHaLL, I think I can tell you. I 
think we have good grounds for our fears. 
Since you have asked it, I had better read 
the language that is in that convention, 
which I propose to ask you to consider fur- 
ther. The paragraph in the proposed con- 
vention contains this language: 

“In the event that the government of 
either of the contracting countries makes 
representation to the government of the 
other country in respect of the application 
of any sanitary law or regulation for the 
protection of human, animal, or plant health 
or life, and if there is disagreement with 
respect thereto, a committee of technical ex- 
perts on which each contracting government 
will be represented shall, on the request of 
either government, be established to con- 
sider the matter and to submit recommenda- 
tions to the two governments.” 

Of course, as I say, Mr. Chairman, the 
Senate has not approved that proposal nor 
any part of the Argentine convention, and 
I hope they never will. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Not only that, but it 
has not even come up, as I recall, and I think 
I am a member of that committee and I 


(Continued on page 26) 
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E precipitation during the past 
winter has been more unevenly dis- 
tributed than for a great many years. 
A few localities, for example, in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, received more than 
twice the normal moisture. A little over 
half the western range territory receiv- 
ed rain and snow in excess of 100 per 
cent, roughly from Texas to the entire 
Pacific Coast. But by way of contrast, 
much of Montana, Wyoming, the 
Northern Great Plains States, and the 
Mexican boundary region received 
much less than normal. December was 
dry practically everywhere, excepting 
only in the far Northwest and parts of 


the Texas Southwest and northern 
Montana. January was unusually wet 
in California, southern Idaho, northern 
Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico; and 
unusually dry in the Pacific Northwest, 
Montana, southern Utah, and Arizona. 


February was also exceptionally wet 
throughout practically the entire west- 
ern range territory, excepting only Ari- 
zona, where each winter month brought 
subnormal moisture. Conditions are 
fairly promising for spring and early 
summer soil moisture in most states as 
a consequence of the copious rains and 
snows during February. 


With Departures from Normal, for 
3 Months, and 6 Months ~ 


In Inches 
on 55 
§ § al al 
Poe) 2 +b > 
fH OCH OCR 
BE GES ges gee 
Esp Esp fe es 
Acohs <eoh Aw Qe 
WASHINGTON— 
Seattle -............. 14.43 20.11 +5.68 +2.34 
Spokane ............ 6.08 9.48 +3.40 +0.70 
Walla Walla .... 5.78 8.55 +2.77 +0.16 
OREGON— 
Portland .......... 18.68 21.53 +2.85 —3.88 
Pendleton ........ egy Oo... 
Waker ............... 4.32 4.14 —0.18 —1.82 
Roseburg .......... 15.14 20.30 +5.16 +0.28 
CALIFORNIA— 
Redding ............ 19.08 39.83+20.75+15.29 


San Francisco.. 12.44 14.64 +2.20 —0.29 


Peano: .............. 4.61 9.20 +4.59 +4.08 
Los Angeles...... 8.80 10.07 +1.27 +5.10 

NEVADA— 

Winnemucca .... 3.02 3.83 +0.81 +1.91 
TE ovaen cco receeeess 3.70 5.66 +1.96 +2.42 
‘Tonopah. .......... EMD scdissic,  Sccbte Seleetes 

ARIZONA— 

Phoenix ............ 2.57 0.64 —1.93 +2.33 
Flagstaff -........ 7.18 3.59 +3:59 +4.04 

NEW MEXICO— 

Santa Fe .......... 2.16 2.78 +0.62 +1.78 
Roswell ............ 1.76 1.61 —0.45 —3.25 
TEXAS— 
Amarillo .......... 2.02 2.40 +0.38 —2.89 
Abilene .............. 3.31 4.58 +1.27 —1.34 
Der Hie .............. 1.79 3.10 +1.31 —0.95 
El Paso ............. 1.39 1.13 —0.26 —0.23 
MONTANA— 
Ferene. .............. 2:30 1.58 —6.71 —i.4 
Kalispell .......... 4.13 3.62 —0.51 —2.40 
Havre ................. 1.84 2.26 +0.42 —0.70 
Miles City.......... 1.78 1.06 —0.72 —2.52 
Williston, N.D. 1.53 1.53 0.00 —1.19 

IDAHO— 
| gOreonerens 4.74 5.03 +0.29 —0.40 
Pocatello .......... 3.87 4.15 +0.28 —1.11 

UTAH— 

* Salt Lake City.. 4.25 686 +2.61 +0.84 
NN Sia vatesia sy! Cinses: \sasceabe! “Qicees 
CS ee ee 
Reo ee 
Modena. ............ 2.63 2.39 —0.24 +1.72 

WYOMING— 

Yellowstone Pk. 2.87 3.41 +0.54  ........ 
Sheridan .......... 2.19 1.70 —0,49 —2.24 
Lander .............. 1.87 1.58 —0.29 —2.22 
Cheyenne ........... 1.61 2.40 +0.79 —0.97 
Rapid City, S.D. 1.37 0.70 —0.67 —1.16 
N. Platte, Neb. 1.45 1.15 —0.30 —2.43 

COLORADO— 

DGRVOr .....c255: 1.66 1.74 +0.08 —1.13 
Pueblo .............. 1.28 1.83 +0.55 —0.37 
Grand Junction 1.81 2.56 +0.75 +1.42 
Dodge City, 

| | eee 1.75 1.99 —0.24 —3.37 
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Around the Range Country 
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WESTERN TEXAS 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, with 
no cold snaps of importance; but rains 
and snows were inadequate, and range 
forage has continued scarce and com- 
paratively poor. As a consequence 
some feeding has been necessary rather 
generally, and livestock are reported in 
only fair to good condition, some being 
poor in the drier areas. 


Coleman 
(Coleman County) 


This has been the coldest winter we 
have had in a long time’ we have done 
more feeding and fed a larger number 
of sheep than usual. Alfalfa hay is sell- 
ing at $18 a ton (February 24). Our 
winter losses have been greater, too, 
about 20 per cent above last year’s. 

Earlier offers of 27% to 30 cents 
were made on 1940 wool, but none have 
been made in the last two months. I 
think most of the wool growers of this 
section will be inclined to sell their 
clips at shearing time. 

George Rhone 


Ft. Stockton 

(Pecos County) 
The weather is bad (February 20); 
feed conditions are fair, with sufficient 
moisture to make green feed when 


warm weather arrives. Baled alfalfa 
hay is $16 a ton. 

It is really too early to predict 
whether or not growers will hold their 
clips beyond shearing time for higher 
prices; so far no contracting of 1940 
wools has been done around here. 

Competition with foreign wools and 
the effect of the “New Deal” on big 
business are two of the most important 
adverse factors in the wool industry to- 
day. There is too much uncertainty, 
especially in connection with present 
methods of handling the tariff. Con- 
gress should handle any necessary ad- 
justments in tariff duties. 

Coyotes are less troublesome than 
formerly due to the work done by gov- 
ernment trappers and those employed 
by the ranchmen themselves. 


Dow Puckett 


ARIZONA 


Normal, or fairly mild temperatures 
prevailed, being very favorable on live- 
stock. Light to moderate rains or 
snows, some of them being heavy local- 
ly, were very beneficial to range forage 
and forage and grain crops. Livestock 
have continued in fairly good condition, 
excepting only in the northeastern por- 
tion where they have been fair. Water 
supplies have been scarce in some 
localities. 


Yuma 
(Yuma County) 


There is some range left at my place 
in Roll, Arizona, (February 23), but 
farmers won’t irrigate in winter, so 
there is no pasture to be purchased. 
Loose hay is costing $8 a ton; baled, 
$10. Our winter losses have been about 
average. 

No contracting of 1940 wool has been 
done around here, so far as I know, but 
I believe most of the wool will be sold 
at time of shearing. 

It is easy to name the sheepman’s 
most perplexing problem. It is the con- 
trol of coyotes and lobo wolves, also 
tramp dogs. We have had to move 


sheep out of Roll on account of them. 
Yesterday, Washington’s Birthday, I 
saw three coyotes chasing one cotton- 
tail in my pasture, but he ran into a 
hole. 

I favor the handling of tariffs through 
trade agreements. 


J. Fred Hoover 


NEW MEXICO 


Normal temperatures prevailed, with 
an even distribution of the variations, 
none very mild and none very cold. 
Snows were ample over most of the 
southern portion and rains added mois- 
ture to the soils, favoring forage and 
crops. Ranges are generally in fair to 
good condition and cattle and sheep 
have held up in pretty good shape. 


Albuquerque 
(Bernalillo County) 


This has been a fairly easy winter 
and I believe there is less than usual 
feeding in most parts of the state (Feb- 
ruary 26). However, I do get reports 
that in certain sections the grass has 
less than usual strength. Winter losses 
have been very light, less than average. 
Alfalfa hay can be bought at about $12 
a ton in the Rio Grande Valley. 


There has been no activity in wool, 
that is, no contract offers. Sheepmen 
in this state are in very fair shape fi- 
nancially and I think will be slow sellers 
unless the price is fairly high. 


New Mexico stockmen in the west 
side of the state are beset by so many 
governmental agencies trying by vari- 
ous means to secure control of range 
land that they are apprehensive about 
the future. The taxpayers’ money has 
simply been squandered when one con- 
siders the prices that have been paid 
for very ordinary range land during the 
past six or seven years. Our tax struc- 
ture has been weakened in the state 
and many producers have been forced 
out of business. 

I think Congress should pass upon 
all tariffs. 
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We have many more coyotes than 
were in evidence a year ago. Why? 
Frank M. Bond 


COLORADO 


Seasonal temperatures prevailed, with 
no bad spells of cold weather. Snows 
were frequent, though there were no 
deep accumulations, save at the higher 
elevations, where a few livestock suf- 
fered somewhat, especially on the west- 
ern slope. Considerable feeding was 
necessary in the Arkansas Valley due to 
snows on the range. Mild temperatures, 
however, were fine for range livestock. 
Most winter ranges were accessible and 
afforded ample snow and feed. 


Placerville 
(San Miguel County) 


While we are having cold and 
stormy weather (February 23), it is 
not nearly so bad as a year ago; I guess 
it is just about normal for this time of 
year. Our losses in ewes during the win- 
ter are about the same as they were 
last year. We are also having less 
trouble with coyotes as a result of put- 
ting out more poison and doing more 
trapping. 

Our chief problem is the lack of feed 
on the summer range. It is poor on ac- 
count of a cold and dry season last sum- 
mer; with the good fall of snow this 
winter, it probably will be better this 
year. 

Most of the growers will be inclined 
to hold their wool, I believe, instead of 
selling at shearing time, unless prices 
advance. 

All tariff making should be handled 
by Congress, in my opinion. 

Lee J. Proper 


UTAH 


Unusually mild, wet weather pre- 
vailed, with ample moisture for vegeta- 
tion, but owing to the thawing weather, 
snow did not remain on the desert 
ranges long enough to afford the best 
use of these areas. Considerable feed- 
ing was necessary, but feed was plenti- 
ful. Livestock are now in good condi- 
tion and showing some improvement in 
most sections. 


Tremonton 


(Box Elder County) 
February has been ideal, in my opin- 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of February. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











ion, for the range and for sheep on the 
range, but not so good for those in feed 
lots. It has not been cold and there 
has been an abundance of moisture 
(February 28), which should insure a 
good crop of grass for spring and sum- 
mer. 

About the usual number of range 
sheep are on feed. Most sheepmen 
started feeding about February 1. Hay 
has sold from $7 to $9 a ton in the 
stack and in most cases to be fed on 
farm where purchased. 

My experience this winter and last 
fall in regard to coyotes has been that 
they were not so bad as in past years. 
However, some sheepmen say they were 
worse on their range. I think the Bio- 
logical Survey, with its regular and W. 
P. A. trappers, is to be congratulated on 
the work it is doing. 

The thing that is uppermost in the 
mind of the sheepman is: ‘““How much 
am I ‘going to get for my wool and 
lamb crops this year?” So far as I 
know, there have been no offers made 
by dealers to contract 1940 wools. A 
price of from 25 to 28 cents might buy 
some clips at shearing time, but gen- 
erally I believe the grower will want 
30 cents or better. 


Israel Hunsaker 


NEVADA 


Mild weather with frequent light to 
moderate precipitation and occasional 
rather heavy falls of snow or rain, was 
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favorable for livestock interests. Range 
forage has continued good in nearly all 
sections in use, and livestock are re- 
ported doing well. Less than the usual 
amount of supplemental feeding has 
been necessary. 


Reno 
(Washoe County) 


February has been a good month as 
far as weather is concerned. There have 
been no bad storms but plenty of rain. 
Forage is fairly good (the 23rd), with 
a little green feed started in some 
places. I think it has been a better win- 
ter for sheep than the last two or three. 

The coyotes are bad, although not 
much worse than last year. The price 
of pelts is so low that very few trappers 
are out. 


I do not know anything about this 
tariff business, but it seems to me it 
would be better to let Congress handle 
it. 

The losses in ewes on the range have 
been about the same as last year. 

I do not know of any of this year’s 
clips being contracted. There may be 
a few more sheepmen hanging on to 
their wool than usual, as everybody 
hopes for a higher market than the pres- 
ent one. 

Charles Aldabe 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were mostly normal, 
or well above, being highly favorable 
for livestock and for most forage and 
cover crops. Precipitation has been 
abundant for all range needs, and feed 
has been abundant. Livestock are, as 
a natural consequence, generally in good 
or excellent condition and there has 
been no unusual amount of feeding. 


Soledad 


(Monterey County) 


Feed is growing well due to warm 
weather, and moisture is above last 
year’s record. We have discontinued 
feeding hay since the first of February, 
but the present quotation on it is $10 
a ton. 

Losses have been light during the 
winter, just about the same as last year, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A Fair Policy On Bi 


By i. 18, 1. Shantz, Chief, 


ROPERIY OF 
outa Pry ie 1m? i in 


ig Game 


Division of Wildlife Management, Forest Service, 





Dr. H. L. Shantz 


OR several years I have hoped to 
be able to attend your national 


. meeting, and this year when Fred Mar- 


shall invited me was able to accept. 
There are many reasons why I am glad 
to be here and take part in your 75th 
annual program. In the first place, I 
am anxious to look at these wildlife 
problems from a broad point of view. 
The wool growers have long been in- 
terested in the relation of wildlife to 
their industry. Moreover, the West has 
been built up largely on the livestock 
industry. If we are to look at our 
problem from a broad point of view, 
we must consider the various uses which 
have naturally developed on national 
forest lands. 

Interest in the management of wild 
land has grown steadily throughout the 
years and it is to organizations such as 
yours that we must look for the estab- 
lishment of sound practices in range 
management. Nor are the wildlife men 
unmindful of the great part the early 
ranchmen played in preserving the rem- 
nants of declining big game herds 
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An Address Before the 75th Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, Casper, 
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against what would have been almost 
certain destruction. I came in contact 
with this western way of living first 
in 1892 when my father moved to Colo- 
rado. As I remember it in the 90’s, the 
remnant of antelope herds were in cer- 
tain well-known pastures, and I have 
seen aS many as 250 antelope in the 
“Diamond Tail” pasture east of Foun- 
tain, Colorado. 

Although I hunted the frontal range 
in the region of Pike’s Peak almost 
every winter from 1892 to 1902, I saw 
only three deer in that whole period 
and was unable to kill either deer or 
antelope. Successful hunting was done 
on the west slope, on the Gunnison and 
on the Grand Mesa. 

When the national forests were es- 
tablished in about 1908, big game had 
been reduced to a low level. Just how 
many animals there were at that time it 
is impossible to determine. Still some 
estimate can be made. We have a fairly 
good idea of the number of big game 
animals on the national forests now. 
We also know about how many there 
were in 1921. From these figures it is 
possible that the number in 1908 was 
only about 200,000 to 300,000 animals. 


In 1921 our estimates for all national 
forests in the United States, including 
Alaska, placed the number of big game 
animals at about 642,000. They have 
steadily increased until at present our 
estimates show 1,840,000 or an increase 
nearly three times the 1921 value. The 
increase has amounted to a little more 
than doubling every 10 years. This is 
due partly to increases of game in the 
eastern forests, to concentrations in 
certain portions of the West and to a 
better distribution of animals. During 


this same period (1921-1938 inclusive), 
domestic livestock use has decreased 
materially. This is due partly to econo- 
mic changes in the North and extreme 
West, to better distribution, and adjust- 
ment to the carrying capacity of the 
range. 

During later years, aided by drought 
and subnormal growth, big game con- 
centrations have become one of our 
major problems. Only rarely have these 
problems developed in summer range. 
As a rule they have been on winter 
range. Here the problem has been com- 
plicated by diversified ownership of 
land. These natural winter ranges of 
big game animals are often summer or 
spring and fall ranges for domestic live- 
stock. This land is sometimes in For- 
est Service ownership, at times in the 
grazing districts but more often the pri- 
vate land of the owner of the domestic 
livestock. 

The difficulties in properly balancing 
use of these lands would be complicat- 
ed if the game could be moved and con- 
trolled as can domestic livestock, but 
game can be controlled only as to num- 
bers. In the West it moves from sum- 
mer to winter range and, notwithstand- 
ing attempts to herd it away from cer- 
tain lands, no satisfactory results have 
been recorded. Stockmen know exactly 
how to increase or decrease the number 
of animals in their herds and on their 
range. Big game has to be controlled 
in about the same way. Yet if game is 
too abundant on an area—let us say 
we have 10,000 more deer than the 
range will support—how can we go 
about it to secure a reduction in this 
number or a maintenance at that fig- 
ure? 
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The Problem of Control 


If the problem were put up to a 
group of people the following methods 
would be suggested: 


First, many would say that nature 
would take care of the matter, do noth- 
ing, above all, don’t kill any of the ani- 
mals; they will leave when they are 
short of food. But often deer have 
been moved or driven from a deer yard 
where food had all been eaten to an- 
other swamp where food was abundant 
and in a short time they would all be 
back again. Cattle show the same ten- 
dency. So the result of this suggestion 
is death of the herd by starvation and 
disease and destruction of much of the 
perennial browse. 

A second group will say, allow the 
predators to take them. Coyotes and 
mountain lion will save the forage by 
killing off the deer. Most of this group 
will also maintain that the coyotes and 
mountain lion will not catch all of the 
deer and that a balance of nature will 
be attained. But, from a management 
point of view, why feed 10,000 deer to 
coyotes and mountain lion? Moreover, 
the coyote and lion when built up in 
number as a result of abundant feed 
will exterminate the herd. 


A third group will propose a buck 
kill. This will somewhat reduce the 
number but will not stop the rate of 
increase unless so many bucks are kill- 
ed that the does are not bred. Then the 
result would be to maintain a sterile 
herd of does of no value to hunter or 
as breeding stock, to continue the de- 
struction of the forage. 


A fourth group would advocate trap- 
ping and moving. This could be done if 
there were only a few deer. But con- 
centrations usually deal with thousands 
and tens of thousands and they cannot 
be trapped and moved in such numbers, 
nor can they be driven. The classic ex- 
ample is Zane Grey’s Kaibab drive 
where hundreds of men and horses fail- 
ed to move one of probably 10,000 ani- 
mals which were before the driving line. 

A fifth group would advocate artifi- 
cial feeding. This is easily done with 
elk but all but impossible with mule 
deer. While there are practically no 
cases of successful feeding of deer, 
there are many cases where death loss 


on feeding grounds exceeded that on 
similar areas where there was no feed- 
ing. Elk are fed each winter in Jack- 
son’s Hole, with the result that a large 
herd pushes out in spring over the 
snow-free crests, destroying most of the 
vegetation, and, due to their large 
number, gradually destroying their 
summer and spring and fall range. It is 

difficult to conceive of a condition more 
likely to destroy the great elk range 
from which this herd is drawn. In fact, 
it is probable that the best method of 
destroying a natural range is to sup- 
plement it by artificial feeding when 
animals becometoo abundant to find 
sufficient feed on the range. If the ani- 
mals could be removed from the range 
and fed, as is done with domestic live- 
stock, it might help, but with game the 
feeding is done on those areas which are 
already depleted by over-use. 

Sheepmen must be the first to realize 
how inadequate would be a manage- 
ment of sheep if at a definite time they 
shot out their best rams and left the 
rest of the droves intact. 

The only way devised to reduce big 
game herds is to kill females. Stockmen 
have given much attention to the im- 
provement of their herds and flocks. 
But in game management we have as 
yet devised no system of harvesting the 
excess in such a way as to improve the 
remaining breeding animals. 

Probably the nearest approach which 
can now be made is a kill which is not 
selective, where animals of all classes 
and sexes are taken. Slowly we are 
coming to this approach. But manage- 
ment of game is largely a term, only 
seldom applied. A tremendous emotion- 
al resistance has developed to oppose a 
rational approach to this problem. 
Moreover, a land managing agency, in 
this case the Forest Service, must work 
with and through the state game de- 
partments to secure the desired control 
upon its land. Often the people or their 
legislatures have not yet assigned to 
the state fish and game departments 
sufficient authority to properly control 
the harvest of game in the interest of 
the game herds and for the protection 
of the range. 

One of the most difficult problems is 
that of recognizing when the deer have 
reached the carrying capacity of the 
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range. Often it is impossible to con- 
vince the interested parties that even 
with grass knee-high there is no feed 
for deer. The trimmed juniper are 
blamed on the sheep and every excuse 
is made except seeing the fact that from 
the standpoint of deer the range is 
gradually being destroyed. When the 
evidence is sufficiently plain to be seen, 
it is too late to correct the situation 
without great damage to the range. 


Progress Made 


Great advance in the management 
and control of big game animals has 
taken place in the last few years. In 
most of the states the legislatures have 
placed in their game and fish commis- 
sions power to control the harvest of 
fish and game as dictated by biological 
needs. Moreover, they have developed 
strong departments with technically 
trained men who are qualified to deter- 
mine when the range is over-stocked 
with game and the best solution to over- 
stocking problems. 

On the Allegheny National Forest 
last year the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission opened a season on does and 
fawns only, and 24,000 were taken. 
This, however, still left the forest more 
than fully stocked with a remaining 
herd of 38,000 animals. 

Utah, last year, in order to decrease 
over-use on concentration areas auth- 
orized the killing of about 11,000 does. 
Elk overstocked areas have developed 
in many places. But one of the most 
satisfactory elk management programs 
is that in Utah where stockmen, sports- 
men, forest officers and others consti- 
tute a commission to recommend to the 
State Game Department a kill of bulls 
and cows which will keep the herds 
within the carrying capacity of their 
ranges. Many other cases could be 
cited, indicating a steady advance to- 
ward a sound management approach to 
big game problems. 

The Forest Service has consistently 
tried to approach the sometimes contro- 
versial subject of domestic stock and 
wild game uses of the national forests 
with an open mind. This is also its poli- 
cy with regard to the recreational and 
other specialized uses and opportunities 
of these public properties. It adheres 
to the principle of sensible and prac- 
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tical proportions. As it has looked at 
the general matter of national forest 
services to the public, the local place 
and scope of any use must be determin- 
ed from the history of past action and 
a long-time viewpoint, with an inven- 
tory of present records and needs, the 
different interests participating in out- 
lining objectives, plans and programs. 
These considerations involve local in- 
ventories, the appraisal of various de- 
pendencies, human values and the de- 
termination of local priorities where 
there are any important questions of 
conflict. With wildlife the ‘““Nature-take- 
its-course” plan of management, or the 
balance-of-nature theory are no longer 
pertinent any more than they would be 
pertinent to the management of a pro- 
gressive livestock business. We have 
all awakened to the concept, I think, 
that whatever place wildlife may be 
conceded to have, it can no longer shift 
for itself, even on such areas as national 
parks where the policy is to preserve 
primitive wild conditions as fully as 
possible. There comes a time even on 
these areas in our modern civilization, 
when human controls must be invoked. 
Whatever position wildlife may have 
occupied in the earlier pioneer condi- 
tions of the country, in this twentieth 
century it must have the control, the 
help and the guidance of man; and 
that doesn’t mean by the wildlife en- 
thusiast alone. 

So we start out with the premise 
that human management of this re- 
source is necessary. It is necessary both 
from the standpoint of habitat that 
may be available for game and from 
the standpoint of the animals them- 
selves. 

The Forest Service believes that big 
game is an important resource, to be 
used and enjoyed, that to be of use it 
must be harvested as is any other crop 
and in such a way as to keep it in bal- 
ance with other uses. Management, we 
believe, is the best and now the only 
assurance of the perpetuation of the 
species and of preventing its self-de- 
struction. In this management we must 


‘be supported by an informed public 


opinion and have the cooperation of 
the state fish and game departments 
and of other interested agencies. The 
problems are not national-wide nor 


state-wide but are local and must be 
adjusted according to local needs. 

During February of last year we 
brought together in San Francisco our 
wildlife leaders in the Forest Service 
for a fuller consideration of objectives 
and policies and programs. There were, 
naturally, some differences of opinion 
but a surprising agreement was express- 
ed and recorded on major problems and 
needs. 


Objectives in Wildlife Management 


In general terms, our objectives are 
to recognize the important recreational, 
aesthetic, economic, and educational 
values of wildlife, and to recognize also 
that wildlife is a major product of na- 
tional forest lands. 

Objectives in wildlife management 
are: 

1. To provide and maintain a suitable 
year-long environment. This in the case of 
some of the big game species will require 
cooperation with private land owners, and 
with state and federal agencies to insure as 
far as may be practicable suitable winter 
grazing lands, 

2. To restore and maintain appropriate 
populations. This implies restocking and 
protection in many areas and increased hunt- 
er take in others. 

3. To integrate wildlife management 
with other forms of land use management. 

4. To correlate wildlife with social and 
economic needs, especially those of local 
communities. 

5. To cooperate with state, federal and 
other interested agencies to obtain: utilization 
on a sustained yield basis. 

All this presupposes that considera- 
tion will be given to preserving the 
basic resource of soil and vegetation, 
the progressive adjustment of livestock 
and big game numbers to the capacity 
of the available habitat, and the rela- 
tionships between national forest land 
and intermingled and adjacent federal, 
state and private properties as to own- 
ership responsibility. Nature’s balances, 
even on areas as extensive as our pub- 
lic lands, are no longer pertinent. Star- 
vation, when winter or other seasonal 
forage conditions are inadequate, is not 
a humane American or sportsman’s ap- 
proach to problems of game control, 
regardless of the very laudable growing 
country-wide sentiment favorable to 
the protection of wildlife. 

It is recognized that big game ani- 
mals compete with each other for the 
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+ 
same food; that deer are displaced by 
elk if populations are not controlled. 

In considering this relationship, it is 
important to reflect that deer are po- 
tentially more prolific than elk and 
that the same amount of range feed will 
produce approximately three times as 
many deer as elk. Thus, more hunters 
can be provided with game per unit of 
game range by producing deer than by 
producing elk. Deer can be maintained 
on ranges in close proximity to ranches 
and farms with much less damage to 
agricultural crops and improvements 
than elk. Ranges providing the year- 
long requirements of elk without con- 
flict with agricultural developments are 
much more restricted as to area and 
location than ranges fulfilling the re- 
quirements of deer. 

Because of these considerations and 
with due consideration that certain pro- 
vision should be made for the elk, the 
Forest Service will favor deer on ranges 
where elk menace and damage ranch 
property and crops and on ranges where 
the hunter demand requires the maxi- 
mum number of game animals. 


Control Cooperation 


It will be the policy of the Forest 
Service to continue to cooperate with 
the states to the fullest extent possible 
in all matters appertaining to wildlife 
on national forests and related adjacent 
areas. In such cooperation three basic 
considerations are recognized: 

(1) The state has the responsibility of 
regulating the activities of the people with- 
in its borders and state laws generally place 
on the fish and game department or com- 
parable authority the responsibility for de- 
termining the ways and means for taking 
game and the kind and number the individ- 
ual may take or possess. 

(2) The federal government has the re- 
sponsibility of managing its public lands and 
federal laws place on the Forest Service the 
responsibility of conserving and managing 
national forest lands. 

(3) The appropriate fields of action of 
the two agencies can best be determined and 
their cooperative efforts have best oppor- 
tunity for success under mutual agreements _ 
and plans. 

The states, through their duly con- 
stituted game departments or commis- 
sions, game laws and legal machinery, 
constitute the largest present field of 
approach to cooperative wildlife man- 
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agement endeavor on the national for- 
ests. In due recognition of this fact, 
cooperative agreements of varying 
scope and intensity have been perfected 
or are in process of negotiation in all 
the states having important national 
forest wildlife possibilities. The Forest 
Service favors a democratic cooperative 
approach to these matters of mutual 
interest and responsibility, using all the 
factual and scientific information avail- 
able to the many sided program of im- 
proving wildlife conditions and main- 
taining a consistent yield of fish, game, 
birds and fur-bearers as crops, to be 
harvested by licensed hunters, fisher- 
men and trappers. 

To attain these ends, big game man- 
agement must provide for the mainte- 
nance of herd numbers within the car- 
rying capacity of the year-long game 
range, natural production and wide dis- 
tribution of game over the game range 
area, the proper ratio between the sexes, 
and the maintenance of superior quali- 
ties in the breeding herd. 

Big game hunting should provide to 
the public, through distribution of 
hunting effort, an opportunity to hunt 
big game with a degree of isolation con- 
sistent with proper herd management 
and good sport. 

The control of the kill factor in big 
game management has been endeavored 
through combinations of open hunting 
seasons, bag limits, antler class restric- 
tions, the buck law, game refuges, etc., 
with varying degree of success. 

In many cases these methods have 
not secured distribution of hunting ef- 
fort over the entire range and both 
over-shooting and over-production have 
resulted to the detriment of the sport 
and resource. 

In cooperation with the states we ad- 
vocate the judicious use of the follow- 
ing regulatory measures: 

The time and length of the hunting 
season should meet the biological needs 
of the species and conform to the period 
of best physical condition, and be as 
long as management objectives will per- 
mit to increase recreational opportun- 
ity and avoid crowded hunting and 
over-shooting of accessible areas. 

Bag limits should meet the needs of 
good herd management and the need of 
distribution of hunting privileges. on 


public lands. The buck law is advocat- 
ed only where areas are understocked. 
The larger antlered males appeal to the 
hunter, but the taking only of prize 
animals may have serious biological 
consequences, and the taking of males 
only does not reduce the breeding po- 
tential of the herd nor fully utilize the 
crop. 

Predacious species should be con- 
trolled but not exterminated. 

Game refuges have generally been 
too large and unwieldy and without 
provisions for versatile management, 
permitting over-population and self- 
destruction. Game does not overflow 
appreciably to restock adjacent lands. 





Greetings From 
Australian Grower 


Opal Downs, Walgett 
11th January 1940 
National Wool Growers Association 
America 
Dear Sirs: 

Cheque for £1 Australian enclosed 
for subscripiton (to the National 
Wool Grower). In renewing my sub- 
scription, I would add, as an Aus- 
tralian grower of Merino wool, I have 
found your paper highly interesting, 
and always look forward to receiving 
the edition. 

In passing I would compliment 
your association on the way you 
handle your wool-minded politicians: 
‘they are a ton of strength to you. 

There is one request I will make, 
deal considerately with Australian 
wool growers. We do not want to 
undercut your market. Wool growers 
here are endeavoring to get as high 
a price as possible, and are pleased 
to see you getting firmer prices as a 
result of our fine action to the British 
government. Our politicians put in- 
terests before prices, and forget all 
about rising costs of American pe- 
trols and oils to Australian users. 

I send my best greetings to you 
fellows in wool growing across the 
lake. 

Yours faithfully, 
George W. Cox 











The National Wool Grower 


Often all species are protected where 
only one or two should have been. Once 
established refuges have been regarded 
as inviolate and not subject to manage- 
ment and they were often poorly lo- 
cated with regard to the needs for game 
or the needs for protection. 


We favor protection of rare and ser- 
iously depleted species, closed areas 
strategically located to meet local pro- 
tection needs, a flexible system whereby 
the refuge can be readily abolished or 
the restrictions altered. 


The Forest Service policy on lands 
under its management will be to en- 
courage the establishment of manage- 
ment and demonstration areas in pref- 
erence to refuges and to discourage the 
indiscriminate establishment of new 
refuges; encourage the elimination of 
unsatisfactory refuges and a reduction 
of those which are too large; the open- 
ing of overstocked refuges; and work- 
ing toward the needed protection of 
wildlife species without resort to exten- 
sive sanctuary or refuge systems. 

Big game and livestock can and do 
occupy very satisfactorily the same 
range when both are properly managed 
and controlled and kept well within the 
carrying capacity of the range for both 
uses. Both the livestock man and the 
sportsman are sometimes inclined to 
insist that the last blade of grass be 
taken and the last aspen leaf eaten. 
Both livestock and game under such an 
approach are quickly jeopardized and 
their natural environments reduced to 
a condition that is most difficult, if not 
impossible to correct. Many barn doors 
are locked too late. 


Winter range or lack of it is controll- 
ing on many national forest and other 
land ownerships; particularly in the 
West. Conditions on national forests 
and purchase units east of the Missis- 
sippi provide a better balanced year- 
round environment. In determining the 
extent to which livestock should be cur- 
tailed on certain areas to favor big 
game, the effects, especially on local 
dependent communities and populations 
must be carefully weighed. Degrees 
and priorities of use by wildlife or do- 
mestic stock become a matter of in- 
telligent land use planning, the different 
interests participating in an open 
minded manner. 
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Sheepmen’s Big Game Problems 


At the conclusion of Dr. Shantz’s address at the National Convention in 
Casper, Wyoming, January 25, 1940, the big game question was thrown 
open for discussion. The points brought out covered so many of the stock- 


men’s problems in connection with 


big game that the entire discussion is 


printed here for the benefit of those who were unable to attend the convention. 


CHAIRMAN MERLE L, Drake of Idaho 
(presiding for President Rich who was de- 
tained in a committee meeting.): I notice 
on your program that we have an entry 
here “Discussion,” under the subject which 
has just been presented to you. I think 
probably a very fine approach to this dis- 
cussion would be to grant any one here the 
privilege of asking Dr. Shantz any ques- 
tion that may not have been cleared up by 
him, or, rather, any questions you would 
like to ask. 


Guy STAMBAUGH (Montana): I would 
like to ask, sir, how the game can be con- 
trolled in the national forests when the State 
Game Department claims control and own- 
ership of all the game? 


Dr. SHANTz: That is like so many other 
problems where two agencies have to work 
together to accomplish the desired result, 
and where it sometimes is impossible to get 
them together for a number of years. The 
Forest Service has the right by law to go 
in and kill the excess numbers of big game 
on national forests when they are damaging 
the range or the forests. But you can see 
for yourself how difficult a matter that is. 
I think as far as federal agencies are con- 
cerned, the Forest Service stands as that 
agency which is attempting to have its crop 
harvested only by hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping. We don’t slaughter animals to get 
them out of the way, and if we had to kill 
animals on the game range the numbers are 
generally so great that the practical difficul- 
ties are almost too great to be overcome. On 
the Kaibab, for instance, we killed 1500 deer, 
but 1500 out of a population that might 
have ranged from 50,000 to 150,000 played 
no part in that program. The reduction 
was the result of starvation when practically 
one deer of every ten die. 


That brings up a problem which I wish 
we had time to discuss. To a certain extent 
the local communities have the responsibility 
for seeing that their state fish and game de- 
partments are set up in such a way that 
they can handle the problem and that they 
are sufficiently backed by the local com- 
munities to enable them to enter into agree- 
ments with us to control the herds on these 


overstocked areas. 


F. R. MarsHatt: This is a group of 
sportsmen here and everything is in the 
open; if you have anything to discuss with 
Dr. Shantz here, now is your opportunity. 
Is it entirely a matter of cooperation be- 


tween the stockmen and sportsmen before 
you can go to the bat? 

Dr. SHANTz: At the present time, the 
Forest Service policy is to cooperate with 
the states in all matters relating to big 
game except on certain areas where the 
control of the areas has been assigned 
by the state and federal government to the 
Forest Service. There are only very small 
areas in the United States where that is the 
case. 

To discuss the matter of whether or not 
the Forest Service has the control of game 
numbers would probably keep us busy for 
another week. We believe at the present time 
that with the gains that are being made 
in a better understanding of the big game 
problems and the importance of big game 
in connection with the general economy 
and welfare of the different areas, we are 
going to bring about a very good manage- 
ment program by the cooperative approach, 
and the Forest Service at the present time 
has no intention of going beyond that ap- 
proach. We pledge ourselves to push that 
approach just as far as it is possible and I 
think we are getting good cooperation from 
the states. 

Mr. StamMBauGcH: You say the Forest 
Service has the right to kill the excess game 
on the range where they are destroying the 
range. Have I the right to kill big game 
where they are eating up my haystacks? 

Dr. SHANTz: Personally, I believe you 
have; I don’t think anybody will ever take 
that right away from you entirely. On the 
other hand, I am not a lawyer and don’t 
want to get into a legal discussion here. I 
can’t see any possibility in the United States 
of disallowing a man the right to protect his 
own property from destruction. I think there 
are two cases in court now, one in Montana 
and one in Idaho, touching that problem. 

But the right to kill is unsatisfactory even 
from your point of view. Most of you don’: 
want to go out and shoot an elk to protect 
your hay; you would rather have a reasonable 
approach on the part of the State Game and 
Fish Department and the Forest Service, a 
suitable adjustment so they won’t damage 
adjacent property. In some ways the Forest 
Service might take the position that since 
the animals are down off the forest it is not 
our responsibility, but we believe if we are 
producing more elk on the summer range 
than can be supported on the winter range, 
it is our responsibility to bring that elk 
herd down to the balance of its winter 
range. 


J. A. Hooper (Utah): Mr. Shantz, you 
mentioned the fact of economics. Many 
of our livestock states where we have big 
game are rapidly approaching a point where 
the resources and wealth of certain areas are 
being jeopardized by increasing game. Is it 
the function of the Forest Department, or 
do they intend to take into consideration the 
necessity of the protection of great wealth, 
and where there is a conflict between the 
big game and the livestock, is there any 
tendency to go to work and find out the 
maximum number that the wealth of that 
particular area can support in the way of 
big game? 


Dr. SHANTz: It would be our policy to 
allow the local communities to determine 
which is the better use of their area and 
to balance, if possible, the big game herds 
with other use. 


I don’t like to single out the Utah situa- 
tion exactly, but I think Utah has one of the 
very difficult problems in the United States 
to solve on the matter of big game and 
domestic livestock and it has been tremend- 
ously difficult for them to put over the 
control of big game. It is only Iast year 
that does have been killed in Utah. They 
have been killing cow elk, but the deer 
herds are still not well controlled in Utah, 
and they are raising too many deer for the 
good of their livestock industry in Utah. 
They are raising more deer than they need 
from the sportsmen’s point of view, but it 
is sometimes difficult to convince the sports- 
men there are too many deer on the range. 


M. MoncreirFE (Wyoming): Have you 
any statistics on the number of deer or elk 
that winter in the forest reserve after the 
stock or sheep or cattle are taken out? Up in 
Wyoming, I know the game conditions 
fairly well. During the winter period I 
have never known the deer or elk to stay 
out on the high forest ranges, the forest 
reserve ranges, much after the sheep come 
down. On my range there are lots of deer, 
lots of elk, and plenty of food, both for the 
stock permitted at the present time by the 
Forest Service, and all the game that is up 
there. After the snow comes down, all the 
stock comes down; they can’t live in about 
five or six feet of snow; they come down 
on the lower ranges and they stay there. 
People are permitted to shoot deer there. 
Besides shooting deer, they shoot a few of 
our cows and cattle. These deer eat quite a 
lot of feed. Of course, I think the state 
should recompense the stockmen for the 
amount of hay or whatever they eat. The 
stockmen have just barely enough feed to 
carry through a hard winter and to have a 
portion of that eaten by game makes it 
pretty difficult on the individual, just for 
recreation for the men who shoot. They 
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agement endeavor on the national for- 
ests. In due recognition of this fact, 
cooperative agreements of varying 
scope and intensity have been perfected 
or are in process of negotiation in all 
the states having important national 
forest wildlife possibilities. The Forest 
Service favors a democratic cooperative 
approach to these matters of mutual 
interest and responsibility, using all the 
factual and scientific information avail- 
able to the many sided program of im- 
proving wildlife conditions and main- 
taining a consistent yield of fish, game, 
birds and fur-bearers as crops, to be 
harvested by licensed hunters, fisher- 
men and trappers. 

To attain these ends, big game man- 
agement must provide for the mainte- 
nance of herd numbers within the car- 
rying capacity of the year-long game 
range, natural production and wide dis- 
tribution of game over the game range 
area, the proper ratio between the sexes, 
and the maintenance of superior quali- 
ties in the breeding herd. 

Big game hunting should provide to 
the public, through distribution of 
hunting effort, an opportunity to hunt 
big game with a degree of isolation con- 
sistent with proper herd management 
and good sport. 

The control of the kill factor in big 
game management has been endeavored 
through combinations of open hunting 
seasons, bag limits, antler class restric- 
tions, the buck law, game refuges, etc., 
with varying degree of success. 

In many cases these methods have 
not secured distribution of hunting ef- 
fort over the entire range and both 
over-shooting and over-production have 
resulted to the detriment of the sport 
and resource. 

In cooperation with the states we ad- 
vocate the judicious use of the follow- 
ing regulatory measures: 

The time and length of the hunting 
season should meet the biological needs 
of the species and conform to the period 
of best physical condition, and be as 
long as management objectives will per- 
mit to increase recreational opportun- 
ity and avoid crowded hunting and 
over-shooting of accessible areas. 

Bag limits should meet the needs of 
good herd management and the need of 
distribution of hunting privileges on 


public lands. The buck law is advocat- 
ed only where areas are understocked. 
The larger antlered males appeal to the 
hunter, but the taking only of prize 
animals may have serious biological 
consequences, and the taking of males 
only does not reduce the breeding po- 
tential of the herd nor fully utilize the 
crop. 

Predacious species should be con- 
trolled but not exterminated. 


Game refuges have generally been 
too large and unwieldy and without 
provisions for versatile management, 
permitting over-population and self- 
destruction. Game does not overflow 
appreciably to restock adjacent lands. 





Greetings From 
Australian Grower 


Opal Downs, Walgett 

11th January 1940 
National Wool Growers Association 
America 
Dear Sirs: 
_ Cheque for £1 Australian enclosed 
for subscripiton (to the National 
Wool Grower). In renewing my sub- 
scription, I would add, as an Aus- 
tralian grower of Merino wool, I have 
found your paper highly interesting, 
and always look forward to receiving 
the edition. 

In passing I would compliment 
your association on the way you 
handle your wool-minded politicians: 
‘they are a ton of strength to you. 

There is one request I will make, 
deal considerately with Australian 
wool growers. We do not want to 
undercut your market. Wool growers 
here are endeavoring to get as high 
a price as possible, and are pleased 
to see you getting firmer prices as a 
result of our fine action to the British 
government. Our politicians put in- 
terests before prices, and forget all 
about rising costs of American pe- 
trols and oils to Australian users. 

I send my best greetings to you 
fellows in wool growing across the 
lake. | 

Yours faithfully, 
George W. Cox 











The National Wool Crowe, 


Often all species are protected where 
only one or two should have been. Once 
established refuges have been regarded 
as inviolate and not subject to manage. 
ment and they were often poorly lo. 
cated with regard to the needs for game 
or the needs for protection. 

We favor protection of rare and ser. 
iously depleted species, closed areas 
strategically located to meet local pro- 
tection needs, a flexible system whereby 
the refuge can be readily abolished or 
the restrictions altered. 


The Forest Service policy on lands | 


under its management will be to en- 
courage the establishment of manage. 
ment and demonstration areas in pref- 
erence to refuges and to discourage the 
indiscriminate establishment of new 
refuges; encourage the elimination of 
unsatisfactory refuges and a reduction 


of those which are too large; the open- 


ing of overstocked refuges; and work- 
ing toward the needed protection of 
wildlife species without resort to exten- 
sive sanctuary or refuge systems. 

Big game and livestock can and do 
occupy very satisfactorily the same 
range when both are properly managed 
and controlled and kept well within the 
carrying capacity of the range for both 
uses. Both the livestock man and the 
sportsman are sometimes inclined to 
insist that the last blade of grass be 
taken and the last aspen leaf eaten. 
Both livestock and game under such an 
approach are quickly jeopardized and 
their natural environments reduced to 
a condition that is most difficult, if not 
impossible to correct. Many barn doors 
are locked too late. 


Winter range or lack of it is controll- § 


ing on many national forest and other 
land ownerships; particularly in the 
West. Conditions on national forests 
and purchase units east of the Missis- 
sippi provide a better balanced year- 
round environment. In determining the 
extent to which livestock should be cur- 
tailed on certain areas to favor big 
game, the effects, especially on local 
dependent communities and populations 
must be carefully weighed. Degrees 
and priorities of use by wildlife or do- 
mestic stock become a matter of it 
telligent land use planning, the different 
interests participating in an opel 
minded manner. 
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Sheepmen’s Big Game Problems 


At the conclusion of Dr. Shantz’s address at the National Convention in 
Casper, Wyoming, January 25, 1940, the big game question was thrown 
open for discussion. The points brought out covered so many of the stock- 
men’s problems in connection with big game that the entire discussion is 
printed here for the benefit of those who were unable to attend the convention. 


CHAIRMAN MERLE L. Drake of Idaho 
(presiding for President Rich who was de- 
tained in a committee meeting.): I notice 
on your program that we have an entry 
here “Discussion,” under the subject which 
has just been presented to you. I think 
probably a very fine approach to this dis- 
cussion would be to grant any one here the 
privilege of asking Dr. Shantz any ques- 
tion that may not have been cleared up by 
him, or, rather, any questions you would 
like to ask. 


Guy STAMBAUGH (Montana): I would 
like to ask, sir, how the game can be con- 
trolled in the national forests when the State 
Game Department claims control and own- 
ership of all the game? 


Dr. SHANTz: That is like so many other 
problems where two agencies have to work 
together to accomplish the desired result, 
and where it sometimes is impossible to get 
them together for a number of years. The 
Forest Service has the right by law to go 
in and kill the excess numbers of big game 
on national forests when they are damaging 
the range or the forests. But you can see 
for yourself how difficult a matter that is. 
I think as far as federal agencies are con- 
cerned, the Forest Service stands as that 
agency which is attempting to have its crop 
harvested only by hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping. We don’t slaughter animals to get 
them out of the way, and if we had to kill 
animals on the game range the numbers are 
generally so great that the practical difficul- 
ties are almost too great to be overcome. On 
the Kaibab, for instance, we killed 1500 deer, 
but 1500 out of a population that might 
have ranged from 50,000 to 150,000 played 
no part in that program. The reduction 
was the result of starvation when practically 
one deer of every ten die. 


That brings up a problem which I wish 
we had time to discuss. To a certain extent 
the local communities have the responsibility 
for seeing that their state fish and game de- 
partments are set up in such a way that 
they can handle the problem and that they 
are sufficiently backed by the local com- 
munities to enable them to enter into agree- 
ments with us to control the herds on these 
overstocked areas. 


F. R. MarsHart: This is a group of 
sportsmen here and everything is in the 
open; if you have anything to discuss with 
Dr. Shantz here, now is your opportunity. 
Is it entirely a matter of cooperation be- 


tween the stockmen and sportsmen before 
you can go to the bat? 


Dr. SHANTz: At the present time, the 
Forest Service policy is to cooperate with 
the states in all matters relating to big 
game except on certain areas where the 
control of the areas has been assigned 
by the state and federal government to the 
Forest Service. There are only very small 
areas in the United States where that is the 
case. 

To discuss the matter of whether or not 
the Forest Service has the control of game 
numbers would probably keep us busy for 
another week. We believe at the present time 
that with the gains that are being made 
in a better understanding of the big game 
problems and the importance of big game 
in connection with the general economy 
and welfare of the different areas, we are 
going to bring about a very good manage- 
ment program by the cooperative approach, 
and the Forest Service at the present time 
has no intention of going beyond that ap- 
proach. We pledge ourselves to push that 
approach just as far as it is possible and I 
think we are getting good cooperation from 
the states. 

Mr. STamBAUGH: You say the Forest 
Service has the right to kill the excess game 
on the range where they are destroying the 
range. Have I the right to kill big game 
where they are eating up my haystacks? 

Dr. SHANTz: Personally, I believe you 
have; I don’t think anybody will ever take 
that right away from you entirely. On the 
other hand, I am not a lawyer and don’t 
want to get into a legal discussion here. I 
can’t see any possibility in the United States 
of disallowing a man the right to protect his 
own property from destruction. I think there 
are two cases in court now, one in Montana 
and one in Idaho, touching that problem. 

But the right to kill is unsatisfactory even 
from your point of view. Most of you don’t 
want to go out and shoot an elk to protect 
your hay; you would rather have a reasonable 
approach on the part of the State Game and 
Fish Department and the Forest Service, a 
suitable adjustment so they won’t damage 
adjacent property. In some ways the Forest 
Service might take the position that since 
the animals are down off the forest it is not 
our responsibility, but we believe if we are 
producing more elk on the summer range 
than can be supported on the winter range, 
it is our responsibility to bring that elk 
herd down to the balance of its winter 
range. 


J. A. Hooper (Utah): Mr. Shantz, you 
mentioned the fact of economics. Many 
of our livestock states where we have big 
game are rapidly approaching a point where 
the resources and wealth of certain areas are 
being jeopardized by increasing game. Is it 
the function of the Forest Department, or 
do they intend to take into consideration the 
necessity of the protection of great wealth, 
and where there is a conflict between the 
big game and the livestock, is there any 
tendency to go to work and find out the 
maximum number that the wealth of that 
particular area can support in the way of 
big game? 


Dr. SHANTz: It would be our policy to 
allow the local communities to determine 
which is the better use of their area and 
to balance, if possible, the big game herds 
with other use. 


I don’t like to single out the Utah situa- 
tion exactly, but I think Utah has one of the 
very difficult problems in the United States 
to solve on the matter of big game and 
domestic livestock and it has been tremend- 
ously difficult for them to put over the 
control of big game. It is only Iast year 
that does have been killed in Utah. They 
have been killing cow elk, but the deer 
herds are still not well controlled in Utah, 
and they are raising too many deer for the 
good of their livestock industry in Utah. 
They are raising more deer than they need 
from the sportsmen’s point of view, but it 
is sometimes difficult to convince the sports- 
men there are too many deer on the range. 


M. MoncrEIFFE (Wyoming): Have you 
any statistics on the number of deer or elk 
that winter in the forest reserve after the 
stock or sheep or cattle are taken out? Up in 
Wyoming, I know the game conditions 
fairly well. During the winter period I 
have never known the deer or elk to stay 
out on the high forest ranges, the forest 
reserve ranges, much after the sheep come 
down. On my range there are lots of deer, 
lots of elk, and plenty of food, both for the 
stock permitted at the present time by the 
Forest Service, and all the game that is up 
there. After the snow comes down, all the 
stock comes down; they can’t live in about 
five or six feet of snow; they come down 
on the lower ranges and they stay there. 
People are permitted to shoot deer there. 
Besides shooting deer, they shoot a few of 
our cows and cattle. These deer eat quite a 
lot of feed. Of course, I think the state 
should recompense the stockmen for the 
amount of hay or whatever they eat. The 
stockmen have just barely enough feed to 
carry through a hard winter and to have a 
portion of that eaten by game makes it 
pretty difficult on the individual, just for 
recreation for the men who shoot. They 
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never contribute towards the feeding of 
the stock in the winter. 

Have you statistics on the amount of 
deer that will stay up in the high ranges 
during the winter? 

Dr. SHANTz: That depends, of course, 
entirely upon the particular high country 
we are talking about. They probably fol- 
low down pretty closely after your live- 
stock. There are places farther south where 
the deer stay pretty well back during the 
winter period. I think we know pretty well 
how many deer stay back on the ranges 
in the winter but they are not many, unless 
it happens to be a very open winter; even 
in an open winter they come down. I am 
not sure I understand exactly what you 
wanted me to answer. 

Mr. MoncreirFe: You stated or rather 
inferred that possibly there might be less 
stock kept up in the forest reserve to make 
room for the deer and game. * * * 

Dr. SHANTz: If I understand you cor- 
rectly, I didn’t mean to infer that. If I 
did say so, I didn’t intend to, and didn’t 
intend to intimate that on our summer 
range we ought to reduce our livestock in 
the interest of deer or elk. If we were to 
take all the livestock off the summer ranges 
we wouldn’t be able to increase our deer 
or elk, because they are limited by the winter 
range. It is pretty largely on your lands 
rather than ours that we have to limit the 
deer and elk, and therefore we believe we 
should not have a greater number of animals 
on our summer range than can find feed 
properly on the winter range areas, whether 
they are Forest Service areas, Taylor graz- 
ing areas, or private lands which the own- 
ers are willing to contribute for the sup- 
port of the deer and elk herds. 

Mr. Hooper: I would like to ask Mr. 
Shantz if I am correct in my conclusion in 
regard to his remarks that the proper deer 
management is the permitting of the hunt- 
ing of both doe and buck deer? ~ 

Dr. SHANTz: After your population has 
arrived at the full carrying capacity of the 
range, the only possible way of maintain- 
ing the herd at the carrying capacity of the 
range is by killing the females. You can’t 
possibly keep a deer herd down by just kill- 
ing the bucks unless you kill so many that 
you actually exterminate the buck popula- 
tion, then you would ultimately exterminate 
your herd. Pennsylvania has had a lot of 
experience and they are throwing open their 
season at times for the killing of only 
fawns and does. And a very significant 
thing has come out: that on those areas 
where the deer have been starved, to some 
extent, where the feed is short, they found 
as many as two or three times as many 
females born as males. Nature, in a way, 
steps in and increases the production of does 
when they should be reduced in number. 
Where you have a sparse population, then 
it is another matter. 

W. C. OsBorn (Colorado): It has been 
our observation that the Forest Service in its 


administration has been more open to sug- 
gestions from the wildlife agencies than they 
have to the agents of the stockmen. Isn’t it 
the duty of the Forest Service in administer- 
ing this wildlife to bring the interests of the 
stockmen more to the attention of these fel- 
lows who get the benefit of this wildlife and 
get them to back up the stockmen? The 
Forest Service is charged with the admin- 
istration of this wildlife and I think it has 
been brought out very clearly that you 
could render a service there that would help 
us to lay the foundation for the cooperative 
work that you suggest. * * * 

The forest administration should take 
charge of this; it is in a position to bring 
those different interests together and to put 
the matter under the right control and 
management. 





FEEDERS’ LAMB CAMPAIGN 
With the nati ide di i 
of information about lamb through 
all the channels available to the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
annual lamb promotion program of} 
the Colorado and Nebraska Feeders 
Association was running at full steam 

at the end of February. 

A new and interesting lamb recipe 
folder is to reach 750,000 housewives 
during the campaign and colorful 
streamers in sets of six are being dis- 
played in many thousands of retail 
shops. Cooking schools and schools 
for dealers are also being held in 28 
or more states, and lamb copy, with 
valuable information on lamb, its use 
and preparation, is reaching and is 
being used by newspapers over the 
country, and the same is true of radio 
stations. 














Dr. SHANTz: I didn’t get a definite 
question out of that. I didn’t hear very 
well. Of course you know that in an asso- 
ciation such you have here all of you 
don’t think exactly alike on your own prob- 
lems. We have a lot of forest men who 
probably don’t all think alike either, and 
we have come up to this overpopulation 
of game with such rapidity here in the 
West that most people in the United States 
have no conception that we have enough 
game. Of course, we have certain places 
in the forests where that is not the case; 
we have lots of forest land that has a very 
sparse wildlife population. 

I think on the whole you will find that 
the Forest Service has been rather free to 
suggest that it was time to make reductions 
in these herds of big game animals. The 
immediate reaction of the public was: “You 
are simply trying to protect your forests,” 
and they are trying to protect the animals 
which we think must be controlled. The 
only way to protect the deer and elk is to 
control the numbers, we can’t let those 
numbers pile up. I appreciate what the last 
speaker said, we have got to control our 
big game the same as domestic livestock. 
Raising deer and elk is pretty much a mat- 
ter of animal husbandry. The man who 
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ought to approach that question with hey 
information is the stockman himself, ye 
there are a good many who still have th 
feeling that after all the deer and elk prob. 
ably can take care of themselves, or that they 
won’t increase too much, or will wande 
off and get feed some other place if they 
don’t find it where they are. 

We have a difficult problem in manag. 
ing big game. I don’t see how we are going 
to bring about an equitable distribution othe; 
than by killing them when too abundant and 
protecting them when not abundant. §o if 
we were not interested at all in the livestock 
we would still have to take that attitude 
with respect to game. But we are interested 
in using the lands as they should be used lo. 
cally. These problems are not nationwide 
problems or statewide problems—they are 
local. It is impossible to control the big game 
in your region by a state law. You have to 
give that control to the State Game Depart. 
ment, so they can open this watershed, and 
close that, so they can deal with local prob- 
lems as they come up. 

. Mr. Osporn: You say we have got to 
control it; how are we going to do it? We 
have been talking about it here for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. How are we going 
to do it? There has got to be a foundation, 
That is what we are here for. When are 
we are going to do this job of bringing this 
stuff under control? 

Dr. SHANTz: At the present time if the 
game animals are too abundant on the area 
on which they are located, there would be 
possibly two ways of reducing them; one 
would be to secure favorable action by the 
State Fish and Game Commission. The Fish 
and Game Commission is pretty susceptible 
to the proper presentation of local condi- 
tions. If it was on national forest land, we 
believe the best means of control there would 
be to take the matter up with the Fish and 
Game Commission and try to get them to 
bring down the number by an open season 
to reduce the number of animals. Only 
in very extreme cases would we feel we 
should go in there and actually kill animals 
on the land. I can’t help but feel that that 
is probably the right of a private land 
owner and it may have to be used once in 
a while to bring the public agency to 
better realization of how far the case has 
gone, but it is a method which we, at least, 
would like to avoid entirely. I believe with 
a better setup of fish and game commissions 
that we.are going to be able to contri 
our populations of game animals. I would 
think one of the most important things you 
could do is to see that your fish and game 
commissions are actually working commis- 
sions and not temporarily politically appoint- 
ed commissions that occasionally know little 
about the problems. There are not many 
cases where that is the case but once in 4 
while it happens; then we have difficulty 
with our game problems. 

Mr. Hooper: Does the Forest Service 
subscribe to the policy of hauling deer from 
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one area to another area that is already 
fully stocked with livestock? 

Dr. SHANTz: We have done very little 
planting in the western part of the United 
States. In the East we are attempting to 
restock a lot of forests which have lost their 
deer entirely. Many of the states in the 
Fast have lost their deer entirely and they 
are anxious for replanting. In the West 
there has been comparatively little transfer- 
ring of deer from one place to another. That 
has been done largely by the State Game 
Departments and probably instigated large- 
ly by local groups. No, we are not anxious 
to overstock any areas. Of course we do 
believe this, as I think you know, that 
deer and cattle don’t compete very di- 
rectly. I have seen deer lying dead in 
Utah on the ranges where the grama 
grass is up to your knees and where the 
cow would grow fat, but there would be 
nothing for the deer to eat. The sheep 
very seldom eat juniper and juniper is 
eaten by deex to a very great extent, and 
yet if we had a small number of big game 
animals, even on a relatively heavily stocked 
livestock range, it probably would not cut 
down much on the carrying capacity of the 
domestic livestock. It is when we get great 
numbers of either that our difficulty comes. 

Mr. Hooper: Very small numbers in- 
crease to great numbers. 

Dr. SHANTz: Yes, and they grow pretty 
fast. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I want to say that to get 
such men as this man, here, who seems to 
be open on both sides of the question to 
discuss this matter, is a great privilege. 
Usually national problems are answered by 
the populace’s understanding what the prob- 
lem is. May I ask, Doctor, what steps are 
being taken by your service to inform the 
public of the very sane attitude you are 
taking and of the information you are 
giving us? 

Dr. SHANTz: We are doing everything 
we can. Of course our men are working 
locally with the local communities and are 
trying to present the facts in such a way 
that they can be understood. I think most 
of our men belong to the local game asso- 
ciations. I think it is a tremendously im- 
portant thing from this wildlife point of 
view that you men who are in the cattle 
and sheep business should take an active 
part in the sportsmen’s organizations and 
help to bring to them some knowledge of 
these conditions, and also to get their point 
of view. 


It is a difficult thing to tell the truth 
about some of these things under certain 
circumstances. I will give you an example. 
In the East I have a good many opportuni- 
ties to talk with people who know little 
about the West but who have made up their 
minds about it and I often make the state- 
ment that we can really pull our range 
back a little better by having it used by 
sheep than by cattle because the sheep are 
West are likely to be sheep ranges. When 


I make a statement like that east of the 
Mississippi, I have to duck under the table 
right then because they have an_ idea, 
probably dating back to that old war be- 
tween the sheep and cattlemen, that the 
sheep is the most destructive animal on the 
range. It would be an eye-opener to some 
of those people to go over our mountain 
sheep ranges and see them as they are. You 
can hardly blame people who have that 
opinion because it is usually not based on 
any knowledge of facts. It is almost impos- 


sible to bring to the eastern people any’ 


appreciation of the situation here in the West 
but we are doing everything we can to 
bring about a better understanding. It was 
almost impossible four or five years ago to 
get up and say anything about the buck 
so much easier to manage on the range 
and that our best looking ranges in the 
law but now you can discuss the buck law 
almost any place in the United States. 

If we are going to have a reasonable 
approach to the use of these lands each 
one of us must give in a certain amount to 
form a good rational policy. I am sure the 
stockmen of the West, of their own grass 
and hay, are contributing more to the sup- 
port of our big game population than all 
of the others who are talking about it con- 
tribute in dollars. The great support that 
is coming to the western game herds is 
coming from you men and yet you are 
being attacked in the East on the basis that 
you are utilizing the range higher up in the 
mountains. 

If we take every domestic animal off of 
the national forests at the present time, it 
would not appreciably affect our big game 
proposition. There are places where we 
have so many big game animals that they 
are cutting down on your privately owned 
feed and those conditions should be cor- 
rected. 

CHAIRMAN 
Shantz. 


Shows and Professors 


COLLEGE professor who was also 

a preacher once told me how a 
fly darted into his open mouth in the 
midst of a flight of oratory and theology 
before his congregation. He was re- 
viewing the discomfiting experience to 
convince me that a man can think of 
many things at the same time and ef- 
fectively—what to do, what not to do, 
how to get away with the situation, 
results, speed, behavior! 

How often in the intervening thirty- 
five years have I prayed that flies 
would dart into the open mouths of 
professors! In this part of the country 
we have Master Farmer awards—but 
farmers themselves are not trusted to 
do the awarding! Professors, editors 


Drake: Thank you, Dr. 
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and the like of them have fabricated a 
complicated score card and sit in com- 
mittee to administer the awards and 
designate the so-called master farmers. 

If a man “makes” a cattle feeders’ 
tour, he is bound to find the speaker of 
the day a professor, a gentleman who 
lives smilingly from day to day and 
from year to year on a salary. Sup- 
pose you attend a lamb feeders’ ban- 
quet, why lo and behold, the speaker 
will not be a lamb feeder, toughened 
by the experience of feeding lambs, but 
some professor. A swine day or a saus- 
age fry could hardly be pulled off with- 
out a professor to do the “speaking.” 
The monkey’s tail has been going round 
and round and round this way for dec- 
ades! 

Possibly in this capacity these pro- 
fessors don’t do so very much mischief. 
I contend they do more mischief in the 
show ring as judges and in their “aid- 
ing and abetting” of livestock types 
that the farmer may not be in sym- 
pathy with. My memory goes back 
well up above forty years and I just 
can’t go out and find the lusty, strong- 
growing rams we used to find. Go to 
the State Fair and you will find many 
and many a registered lamb hardly 
half the size of what you may want by 
that date and what you may even have 
at home if you have stayed a “hard- 
biled” old timer in buying your rams. 

As recently as thirty-five years ago 
scouts from the range states thought 
enough of the kind of mutton rams 
hereabouts to come East and buy them 
up to ship West—to use the dog fan- 
cier’s apt term, sheep had not yet fallen 
victim of the “bench show” ideas they 
labor under today. It is kinda humor- 
ous to hear a so-called breeder explain- 
ing and apologizing why the ram lamb 
or the yearling ram of these quick- 
maturing, refined and typey breeds 
standing before you when you want to 
buy—why the typey critters just have- 
n’t matured to the stage where you feel 
warranted in buying any of them! 

Why can’t somebody train big cow 
flies to buzz into the open mouths of 
professors and compel them to think of 
more things at the same time so we 
farmers can find suitable rams to sire 
robust, fast-growing lambs like we used 
to raise! 


Radnor, I. G. P. Williams 
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Rearing Foals and Lambs by the Use of 
Colostrum, Blood Serum and 


Substitute Milks 


By J. A. Gamble, I. P. Earle and Paul E. Howe 


A review, written from the sheepman’s point of view. Statements in 
parentheses are those of the reviewer, not the authors. 


(The first “milk” produced by any 
milk-producing female after her young 
is born is called “colostrum.” The word 
is pronounced co/los/trum, the co to 
rhyme with “go,” and los as if it were 
“loss.” The accent is on the second 
syllable. Colostrum is produced only 
the first two, three, or four days after 
the young is born; after that the female 
produces milk. This explains why we 
must wait several days after a calf is 
born before its mother’s milk is used 
for household purposes.) 


OLOSTRUM differs greatly from 
milk. It has seven to eight times 
as much total protein and is richer in 
antibodies. (Antibodies are substances 
found in body fluids that have a re- 
strictive or destructive action on bac- 
teria.) Colostrum is even richer in anti- 
bodies than the blood serum of the same 
species of animal, although this concen- 
tration of antibodies in colostrum 
diminishes rapidly the first few hours 
after the young is born. 

The value of colostrum for nourish- 
ing the new born animal has been long 
realized. Its benefits are attributed to 
a high concentration of nutrients in a 
form most easily used by the young. It 
is 10 to 100 times richer in vitamin A 
than milk, a fact of great importance 
because the body of the new born ani- 
mal is very low in vitamin A. Thus it 
serves not only as a valuable source of 
nourishment but through the antibodies 
present it tends to immunize the young 
against certain diseases. In one experi- 
ment cited by the authors, nine out of 
twelve calves deprived of colostrum 
died of disease while all of the “con- 
trol” calves that got colostrum lived. 
In many cases bacteria that are potent 
enough to kill the very young are harm- 
less'to older animals and this makes it 
all the more important for the young 


to get colostrum or a suitable substitute. 

No completely satisfactory substitute 
has been found for colostrum, although 
partial success has come from feeding 
blood serum (the thin, straw-colored 
fluid in the blood) from the same spe- 
cies of animal. Blood serum also con- 
tains antibodies and gives a “passive” 
(mild or temporary) resistance to dis- 
ease. 

No mammal (mammals include all 
animals that nurse their young) can do 
entirely without milk and milk from the 
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same species is better for the young 
than milk from any other species. When 
a substitution is made (for example 
raising a bum lamb on cow’s milk) the 
earlier the substitution is made the more 
unfavorable the results. This is up. 
doubtedly due to the difference in com. 
position of the milk of various species, 
but not necessarily to differences in the 
fat content. 

In comparison with cow’s milk, the 
milk of the ewe is very high in total 
solids (non-liquid portion) but the 
amount of these solids varies greatly 
with the stage of lactation (milk giy. 
ing). It was found that the fat content 
of the milk of 108 ewes varied from 
2.4 per cent to 12.1 per cent. Growth 
rate of the lambs out of these ewes was 
not associated with the percentage of 
milk fat. 

The authors fed 68 lambs of various 
breeds in 7 lots. The following table 
shows how each group was treated and 
the approximate results: 








Group Treatment 


No. 
of 


lambs | 


Results 





Fresh milk in place of colostrum for 
first 3 to 4 days after lamb was drop- 
ped. Then allowed to suckle mothers 
whose colostrum had been milked out 
by hand. 


5 out of 7 died of a lung infection 
7 and 4 out of 5 dead ones also showed 
pericarditis. 





Dried cow’s milk from birth. 





5 died, 4 of them 8 to 18 days of age 
and 1 at 5 weeks. Survivors made 
good growth, averaging 3.4 lbs. per 
week for 16 weeks. 





Cow’s colostrum, fresh or dried in 
place of ewe’s colostrum. 2 got dried 
cow’s milk 1 to 2 days before receiving 
colostrum. 4 were allowed to go back 
to their mothers; the remaining 7 got 
dried whole cow’s milk, 20 parts to 80 
parts of water. 


4 of these 11 were allowed to suckle 
dams after getting cow’s colostrum 
and they survived. Of the other 7 that 
got dried milk 3 died of acute ne- 
phritis (kidney trouble) while the rest 
did well. 





Sheep serum and dried cow’s milk for 
first 24 hours; dried cow’s milk there- 
after. Compare this group with group 
2 which received no serum. 


2 died during first 2 weeks. The rest 
did fairly well. Mortality rate lower 
than group 2, apparently due to feed- 
ing sheep serum. 





Colostrum from their own mothers 6 
to 48 hours after birth, then fed dried 
whole cow’s milk. 


10 out of 11 lived and were in excel- 
lent condition throughout the 16 
weeks of the experiment. Ewe’s colos- 
trum apparently better than sheep 
serum. 





Colostrum from their own mothers. 
Then fed dried skim milk. Compare 
with group 5. 


All lived 3 weeks or more but 6 died 
after 4th week. Of the 5 survivors, 3 
made good growth but all 5 had fre- 


quent diarrhea. 





Colostrum from their mothers, then 
dried skim milk plus codliver oil. 5 of 
the 9 got in addition some iron, cop- 
per, and tomato juice. 








4 out of § getting iron, copper and 
tomato juice died within 3 weeks, the 
fifth in 3 months. The other 4 made 
fairly good gains. 
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The authors conclude, since the ex- 
periment with lambs gave results simi- 
lar to those obtained from foals, “that 
lambs as well as foals need homologous 
colostrum or its substitute.” (Homolo- 
gous means it came from the same kind 
of animal.) “In the feeding of lambs, 
sheep serum appears to be at least a 
partly successful substitute for colos- 
trum. The experiments also indicate 
that lambs and foals grow well on a 
mixture of dried whole cow’s milk and 
water fed in place of the milk of the 
dam.” 

(The reviewer would like to add his 
own opinion that this technical bulletin 
has a lot of practical information of 
value to those growers who want to save 
every possible lamb, and to those who 
raise bummers. If a new born lamb 
that has lost its mother can be allowed 
to suck the colostrum from one side of 
the udder of another ewe that has just 
lambed, its chances of surviving should 
be better, especially if it is to be subse- 
quently fed on the bottle. Sheep blood 
serum is not available to the general 
public, and until it becomes so, the data 
presented by the authors concerning it 
can have little practical application to 
farm sheep production. Dried whole 
milk powder is available, however, and 
under ordinary conditions is probably 
more sanitary than most whole fresh 
milk. The mixture of 20 per cent pow- 
der to 80 per cent water is easy to make 
and the powder can be kept for long 
periods of time. It may also be obtain- 
ed at all seasons of the year, even when 
the family cow is dry. 

(Under range conditions a dead lamb 
is often skinned and its pelt hung on a 
living orphan. If the skinned lamb was 
a week or more old when it died colos- 
trum would not be produced by the ewe. 
If therefore a new born orphan is to be 
given her, it looks as though the or- 
phan’s chances would be a good deal 
better if it could be allowed at least one 
or two feedings of colostrum from other 


ewes before transferred to the ewe that 
has lost an older lamb. Such a practice 
would be difficult where open lambing is 
followed but might occasionally be very 
practical where shed lambing is prac- 
ticed.) 

J. F. W. 


New Mexico Convention 


EMBERS, visitors and newspapers 
agreed that the 37th annual con- 
vention of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association in Albuquerque, 
February 8 and 9, was the most suc- 
cessful meeting in the history of the 
state’s oldest organization of livestock 
men. The convention, held in the Hil- 
ton Hotel, was outstanding because of 
a record breaking attendance, the 
state’s first annual wool show, and the 
outlining by the association of an ag- 
gressive program for the development 
of the sheep growing industry. 

Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, for thir- 
teen years president of the association, 
was reelected to serve his fourteenth 
term by an unanimous rising vote of 
the convention. D. M. Martinez, Roy, 
president of the State Sheep Sanitary 
Board, was reelected vice president. 
Miss Isabel Benson, Albuquerque, was 
continued in her position as secretary 
at an executive meeting following the 
convention. 

New members added to the execu- 
tive committee of 75 include Albert G. 
Simms, Albuquerque; Dan Kelley, San- 
ta Fe; J. P. Cassabone, Hope; Jess 
Corn, Roswell; W. H. Corn, Roswell; 
John Leatherwood, Shoemaker; J. W. 
Gist and A. T. McDannald, Magda- 
lena; August Seis, Albuquerque; Vin- 
cente del Cuerto, Socorro; J. L. York, 
Albuquerque; Monico Mirabal, San 
Rafael; John U. Hinde, Wagon Mound. 
The executive board membership is 
representative of all activities of the 
sheep industry in New Mexico. 


Convention Action 


Resolutions adopted by the wool 
growers’ convention, in so far as they 
related to national issues, followed 
closely the program outlined by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at its 
annual convention in Casper. The reso- 
lution protesting against “all reciprocal 
trade treaties” was especially vigorous, 
with its declaration that the treaty with 
Great Britain has “resulted in lowering 
the value of domestic wools comparable 
to importations by approximately 22 
per cent of the clean content of domes- 
tic wool as compared with the British 
imported wool.” 
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The association approved the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry’s recom- 
mendation of “Kalodip, a non-poison- 
ous fused bentonine-sulphur dip,” rec- 
ognized in the bureau’s report as “effec- 
tive as a one dipping treatment for 
sheep.” 

All pending legislation before the 
Congress tending to increase railroad 
operating costs, such as the hours of 
service, car limit, full crew and similar 
bills, was condemned. Repeal of the 
long-and-short haul clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was asked, as was 
enactment of legislation to place all 
competitive transportation systems un- 
der like regulations “in so far as feas- 
ible,” with special request that coast- 
wise, river and lake transportation be 
placed under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s regulatory power. Any 
increase in freight rates in general and 
in feeder livestock rates in particular 
was opposed. 

The Congress was asked to investi- 
gate the establishment of Taylor Graz- 
ing Act District No. 7 and the special 
rules promulgated by the Interior De- 
partment’s Division of Grazing for issu- 
ance of permits and government of the 
new district in northwestern New Mex- 
ico. The creation of the district and the 
special rules were declared to be “con- 
trary to both the letter and the spirit of 
the Taylor Grazing Act amendment, ap- 
proved July 14, 1939.” 

Early issuance of individual allot- 
ments under the Taylor Act, “for a 
period of not less than 10 years,” was 
asked as a measure for stabilization of 
the livestock industry. 

Special taxes “that will limit the out- 
let of our product” were opposed. 

A special resolution opposed “the 
levying of special federal taxes on live- 
stock or livestock products for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a soil conservation 
program, regardless of whether such 
taxes are known as processing taxes or 
taxes collected under the new income 
certificate plan.” 

State legislation to permit the land 
commissioner to extend state land pur- 
chase contract, within his discretion, 
was requested. 

The federal government was asked to 
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return 50 per cent of all fees collected 
by the national parks and monuments 
or any other federal agency to the state 
“in lieu of taxation.” Strong opposition 
was expressed to withdrawals of graz- 
ing land by federal departments without 
consent of the state legislature. 

The report of the forest grazing com- 
mittee opposed “all efforts to consoli- 
date the United States Forest Service or 
any of its functions with the Grazing 
Service, either under the supervision of 
the Department of the Interior or the 


Department of Agriculture.” This com-— 


mittee also recommended appointment 
of a committee of five to work for 
amendment of the law governing the 
Forest Service so as to “provide for the 
recognition of grazing as one of the 
major purposes of the act.” It also 
approved Senate bill 3217 to provide 
for boards of local stockmen to advise 
and make recommendations regarding 
administration of grazing lands within 
the national forests. 

The Committee on Predatory Ani- 
mals devoted much of its lengthy report 
to disapproval of the state game depart- 
ment’s protection of predatory bears. 
The result of the resolution was ap- 
pointment of a committee to confer with 
the State Game and Fish Commission 
on that matter and on all other matters 
affecting the livestock industry. 

The Committee on Lamb Marketing 
recommended that “‘all lamb producers, 
through their sales agents, demand that 
lambs be purchased on a quality and 
dressing percentage basis and that the 
practice of ‘one price alley buying’ be 
discontinued.” ; 


Speakers 


Featured speakers included F. R. 
Carpenter, Hayden, Colorado, who or- 
ganized the original grazing districts 
under the Taylor Act; C. J. Fawcett, 
general manager of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation; C. B. Ward- 
law, newly elected president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; Al- 
bert K. Mitchell and Max O. Cullen of 
the National Livestock and Meat Board 
and Colonel Edward N. Wentworth, 
Chicago, head of Armour’s Livestock 
Bureau, whose address on sheep history 
in the Southwest was of unusual in- 
terest. 

Col. Wentworth also presided at the 


annual dinner dance on the evening of 
February 8. Tom Snell and L. A. Mc- 
Crea managed the noon-day barbecue 
at El Fidel Hotel at which more than 
350 ate barbecued lamb as guests of the 
association. 

Con. W. Jackson, president of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion, A. D. Brownfield, D. M. Martinez 
and P. E. Neale, professor of sheep hus- 
bandry at State College, were other 
speakers in a program that moved 
smoothly and held attention of dele- 
gates, and attendance at open sessions 
probably as no other convention of the 
association has done. 


Wool Show 


The state’s first wool show was pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be one 
of the most comprehensive and instruc- 
tive exhibits of its class in the records 
of western wool production. It illus- 
trated vividly the progress that has 
been made in the character of New 
Mexico fleeces and was voted by the 
convention to become an annual feature 
of the state conventions, supplementing 
the annual New Mexico ram sale, which 
is generally conceded to be one of the 
most valuable of the institutions at 
work for the improvement of the in- 
dustry. 

Inaugurated by the association as a 
competitive display of New Mexico 
fleeces, for cash prizes, and placed in 
charge of George F. Ellis, extension ani- 
mal husbandman, State Agricultural 
College, it was expanded by Mr. Ellis 
to include the huge display of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
Boston; the photographic display of the 
Associated Wool Industries; the fine 
showing of mohair and mohair products 
by Robert W. Reid, nationally known 
breeder of registered Angora goats; the 
exhibit of the U. S. Wool Experimental 
Laboratory at Fort Wingate, and the 
products of New Mexico weavers, made 
of New Mexico wools and rapidly gain- 
ing a place in both national and inter- 
national retail trade in ties, woolen fab- 
rics, etc. Perhaps the most instructive 
display was that of the State Agricul- 
tural College testing plant which show- 
ed samples of wools in both the grease 
and clean state with diagrams of the 
wools produced both from various 
grades of sheep and under the varying 
conditions of the New Mexico range. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Is This Reciprocity? 


HENRY WALLACE and Secretary 

Hull have had a lot to say about 
our reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada, but they are not telling our 
farmers what Canada is doing. In all 
normal seasons, the prices of hogs and 
hog products are much higher in the 
United States than in Canada. Canada 
has always wanted free entrance into 
our markets, as her freight rate to De- 
troit and Chicago is lower than most of 
our rates to the same points. There. 
fore, in the Reciprocal Trade Treaty 
of November, 1938, these two great 
statesmen reduced our duties on live 
hogs and hog products by about 50 per 
cent. Canada also reduced her duties 
against our hogs and pork, but that 
was of little importance, as the main 
movement was in the other direction. 
Then came the war and England and 
France needed all the pork they could 
get; prices shot up above ours in Can- 
ada. 

As war prices for pork advanced in 
Canada, United States farmers began 
shipping their hogs to Canada as the 
treaty provided. Of course Canada had 
not figured on this when she reduced 
her duties. She could not raise her 
duties but she did something more ef- 
fective: She issued a quarantine order 
against our live hogs and on February 
27 she issued an order limiting the im- 
ports from the United States of dressed 
pork to 1,600,000 pounds a month. In 
January we had shipped to Canada 9, 
700,000 pounds of pork,—but that will 
not happen again. 

Of course, this is a clear violation of 
the spirit of our reciprocity treaty. I 
wonder if Hull and Wallace have as 
much concern for our markets and if 
they will not retaliate by raising the 
duty on Canadian cattle back to 3 cents. 

Also Hull and Wallace reduced the 
duty on Canadian cheese from 7 cents 
to 4 cents and under this duty our im- 
ports of cheese for 1939 equaled 40 
million pounds. Then Canada again 
violated the treaty and began paying an 
export bounty of one cent per pound, 
which reduced the effect of our duty to 
3 cents’ I understand that such a pro- 
test was made that Secretary Hull and 
Secretary Wallace were forced to take 
some action. 

S. W. McClure 
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The Wool Market 


A Healthy Market in the Making 


[? IS difficult these days to find a 
quorum on Summer Street through 
which to do business. Fortune has so 
smiled upon wool merchants this year 
that they now have plenty of money 
in the bank and leisure time to enjoy 
the sunny shores of the Southland, 


iwhere a goodly portion are now so- 


journing. The call of the West will 
soon bring them trekking back to Bos- 
ton, for there appears to be a little 
good business just around the corner 
in the New York goods market. It will 
not be long before the idle money now 
found in the Boston banks will be seek- 
ing a new home in.exchange for a com- 
modity that still is in extremely short 
supply. After all of the controversy 
and discussion over imports, wool is 
still in short supply. Stocks of apparel 
wool, even after considering importa- 
tions, were 27 per cent less than the 
average February 1 five-year period. 


Importation of Australian Wool 
Made Difficult 


It becomes more and more appar- 
ent that importation of Australian wool 
is fraught with many difficulties and 
uncertainties that are decidedly dis- 
tasteful to our domestic purchasers. 
The purchaser of wool controlled by 
the English government is required to 
accept the classification and the esti- 
mated shrinkage placed by the appraisal 
government; their decision is final. Our 
domestic manufacturers usually prefer 
a little more latitude in selection of 
type, grade and shrinkage than now is 
permitted by the English government. 
It is quite certain that not all of the 
first 75,000 bales allocated by the 
English government for United States 
consumption has been taken. A new 
element now exists in the wool market 
that is foreign to our normal situation. 
Much of the wool that is included in 
the statistics on imports into this coun- 
try have been manufactured into tops 
and exported to Canada, Mexico, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and other coun- 


tries. The total number of pounds im- 
ported, therefore, is rather deceptive, 
for much of this wool is not and will 
not be available for domestic use. Pos- 
sibly one hundred million pounds of 
apparel wool has been imported during 
the fall and winter months. Just how 
much of this has or will be re-exported 
in the form of tops and yarn is not de- 
terminable, but the volume has surely 
been sufficient to add to the strong sta- 
tistical position wool now holds. To be 
sure, February has been almost a blank 
as far as sales of raw wool are concern- 
ed. Many predict it to be the calm be- 
fore the storm and that good business 
will be forthcoming in March and April. 


Cloth Orders in New York 
Intentionally Delayed 


The best commentators in New York 
now state that retailers have been com- 
ing to the New York market in a happy 
frame of mind, ready to place orders 
for cloth, only to have the brokers 
advise them to go slow, that probably 
the market has not yet settled to the 
lowest point. Of course, there is a limit 
to such a line of argument and indi- 
cations are not wanting that this pes- 
simistic line of argument has been 
slightly overplayed. Some are wont to 
compare the present situation to that 
of 1937. There are probably few fac- 
tors common to the two seasons. Im- 
portations at that time were greater 
than at present, we had no European 
war involving an ever-increasing num- 
ber of nations as at the present, neither 
did we have such a sold-up condition 
as now applies to our domestic wool. 
Caution, however, prevails to a greater 
extent than ever before. Manufacturers 
and merchants are going to watch 
sharply that they are not overloaded 
with inventories. In fact, keeping a 
low inventory is the popular theme of 
businessmen today. Perhaps this idea 
is being overworked, for in not a few 
cases has insufficient inventory added 
to the cost of the manufacturing pro- 


cess. 


Canada Again Applies Tariff 


Canada has been a liberal supporter 
of this market and foreign markets. 
Recently, however, they have again ap- 
plied their import tariff which has 
temporarily eliminated Canada as an 
outlet. The markets of the world, how- 
ever (except the Australian clip which 
is controlled by the British govern- 
ment), have been well cleared. All of 
the good wool has been picked up in 
South Africa, and the South American 
markets are exceptionally well cleared 
for this time of year. Therefore, our 
domestic manufacturers have just two 
sources from which to draw for the next 
eight to ten months; these are the con- 
trolled supply of Australian wool and 
our domestic clip now being shorn. 


Growers Have Opportunity To 
Make the Market 


The growers have it within their pow- 
er to pitch the 1940 market at foreign 
importing parity. Seldom has an agri- 
cultural commodity occupied such an 
enviable position so far as supply and 
demand are concerned as does wool at 
the present time. There has been very 
little wool contracted on the sheep’s 
back. The early shorn Arizonas have 
been moved either on consignment to 
the National or sold within a grease 
range of about 24 cents to 30 cents to 
the grower. This means about 82 cents, 
clean landed Boston, which is some- 
what below foreign importing parity. 
A decent sort of fine wool from Aus- 
tralia will cost about 94 cents to 95 
cents, clean landed Boston, duty paid, 
and there seems to be more likelihood 
that the English government will in- 
crease rather than decrease values on 
future deliveries. It is well known that 
medium wools are usually considered 
more suitable for military purposes 
than the finer grades, but, due to the 
scarcity of these grades, the English 
government is now experimenting with 
the use of Australian fine wool as a 
substitute for medium grades. It is 
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reported that they are meeting with 
considerable success. This would seem 
to augur well for increased values of 
fine wool. At the present time there 
seems to be quite a general feeling that 
peace in Europe is not as near as we 
had hoped. 


Future Trading Less Than 
Year Ago 


There is some wool being sold short 
for June and July delivery. A limited 
quantity of Class 3, and good length 
fine and fine medium original-bag ter- 
ritory, has been sold as low as 82 cents 
clean landed for July delivery. Today, 
March 1, Class 5 wool is being offered 
in large quantities for future delivery 
at 80 cents clean. The volume of fu- 
ture trading, however, is only a frac- 
tion of that transacted a year ago, for 
some of the short sales proved to be 
very costly for the sellers and some, we 
understand, were never fulfilled. The 
volume of transactions, however, on the 
top futures is sufficient to go a long 
way in establishing the price of the clip 
now being shorn. 

We would estimate these current 
sales to be about 10 to 15 per cent 
less than foreign importing parity 
and about 25 per cent less than the 
September market. There is no law 
against establishing a market for 
domestic wool above foreign parity and 
in one or two periods in the last two 
years we have secured prices substan- 
tially above foreign importing parity, 
and it is not unlikely that a similar 
market situation will again occur un- 
less importations are greatly increased. 
Over a ten-year period, however, 75 
per cent of the time our market is 
pitched considerably below importing 
parity. Every grower in the United 
States is entitled to a price for his ’40 
clip equal to the cost of a comparable 
grade of foreign wool plus the duty and 
expense of getting the foreign wool to 
this country, which in itself is quite an 
item these days. So long as wool is a 
deficiency commodity, i.e., so long as 
we consume more wool than we pro- 
duce, an efficient method of marketing 
applied to the whole domestic clip 
should and would yield just such results 
to our domestic wool growers. Un- 


fortunately there is a sufficient num- 
ber of growers who are determined to 
sell the bulk of the clip each year at 
shearing time to prevent any such price 
guarantee. Marketing methods employ- 
ed in Australia, where the clip is very 
uniform both as to grade and condition, 
are in striking contrast to those em- 
ployed in the United States. Practically 
100 per cent of the Australian clip, 
which is two and one-half times greater 
than the wool clip in the United States, 
is sold in a graded and sorted state by 
wool commission merchants who are 
expert in their respective line. There 
are 848 sorts or classifications of wool 
catalogued by the English government 
from the Australian clip. We, here in 
the United States, producing wool from 
almost every known breed of sheep, still 
attempt to negotiate the sale without 
grading or classifying and without any 
accurate knowledge as to foreign im- 
porting parity of the particular clip 
involved. There seems to be a tend- 
ency here in the United States toward 
a decentralized system of marketing, 
that is, keep the wool at home until 
someone wants it, while in Australia 
and every other wool producing country 
of the world the tendency is just the 
other way, to centralize the commodity 
with a view to accessibility to users and 
a location most convenient to the great- 
est number of buyers. 


Recent Sales 


While market reports in Boston quote 
a very inactive market, there has been 
a little activity in the West. Dealers 
are displaying their confidence in the 
future value of wool by taking some of 
the better clips at fair prices. Thirty 
cents has been paid in Montana for 
quite a number of the better type of 
clips, while 2814 cents took one repu- 
tation clip in the western part of Mon- 
tana, which is generally conceded to be 
on the low side of the market. The 
sales of territory wool from the 1940 
clip to date seem to range in the value 
of 80 to 85 cents, clean landed Boston, 
whereas, in September we were receiv- 
ing $1.05 for similar wool. In last 
August, before the war, we were re- 
ceiving about 68 cents clean for the 
same type. 


The National Wool Crowe 


A little early shorn fleece wool hy 
been moved from the farm states. 4 
few cars of bright quarter and thre. 
eighths have moved from Ohio, Michi. 
gan and New York at 35 cents landej 
at the eastern mill. Similar wools wer 
selling at 45 cents in September anj 
October. A few cars of Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana wools have also been soli 
at 34 to 35 cents landed eastern mill 
Notwithstanding inactivity on Summe 
Street, the whole situation seems to 
in a healthy state from wool cleafl 
through to the manufactured products, 

C. J. Fawcett 





Advance in Steamship 
Rates on Wool Protested 
The United States Maritime Com- 


mission, complying with the requests 
made by the wool growers’ organ- 
izations and other interested bodies, 
on March 12 ordered the suspension 
of the proposed increased steamship 
rates on wool until a proper hearing 
and investigation could be made. 
Such a hearing is scheduled to open 
in San Francisco on April 2. 


IGOROUS protest has been filed 

with the United States Maritime 
Commission by the National Wod 
Growers and National Wool Trade As- 
sociations, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Pacific Wool Growers and the 
various coast and intermountain state 
wool growers’ organizations and utility 
commissions against the proposed in- 
crease in rates for carrying wool and 
mohair by steamship from Pacific to 
Atlantic Coast ports. 

The increase, which has been pub 
lished by the Intercoastal Steamship 
Freight Association to become effec: 
tive March 16, 1940, is a uniform one 
of 25 cents per hundred pounds, or } 
cent per pound on all wool or mohait, 
whether in bags or baled, in the grease 
or scoured state. On wool or mohaif 
in grease, in bags, the rise is from $1.18 
per hundred pounds to $1.43, or 21. 
per cent; on wool or mohair, scoured, 
in bags, the rate is advanced from 
$2.25 to $2.50, or 11.2 per cent. 

About 59 per cent (74,025,280 
pounds in 1939) of the shorn wool pro 
duced in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
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wearing knitted bed socks. And, lo and 
behold, after all these years, wool has 
come into its own for formal evening 
wear; wool sweaters, embroidered in 
jewels, and worn with soft wool skirts, 
have been favorites with the younger 


also filed with the Maritime Commis- 
sion by Counsel Charles E. Blaine for 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, the National Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, the state wool growers’ asso- 
ciations of Arizona, Oregon, Utah, and 


Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington is moved by the intercoastal 
vessels each year; therefore, the in- 
crease, if made effective, will add a total 
of $185,063.20 to the costs of wool 
growers in those eight states. 


The steamship companies, it is al- 
leged, claim the advance is necessary 
because recent sales of vessels have 
made it obligatory on them to reduce 
their tonnage, especially of the lower- 
revenue producing commodities, in 
' which category they place wool, con- 
sidering its density in relation to pres- 
ent rates. 


The protest and application for sus- 
pension of the proposed increased rates, 
filed by the California Wool Growers 
Association, Nevada Wool Growers As- 
sociation, California Wool Marketing 
Association and the San Francisco Wool 
Trade Association, answers this conten- 
tion very forcefully: 


There are several obvious answers to this 
argument. In the first place, the carriers 
should be required to show that they have 
insufficient vessels for handling the wool 
which would be shut out of water move- 
ment by the proposed increase in rates. We 
have previously stated that most of the 
wool moves in the spring and early summer, 
when the offerings of other cargoes are rela- 
tively light. It should be borne in mind 
that the only wool which would be elimin- 
ated would be shorn wool in grease, in bags, 
which practically all moves during the 
spring and early summer. The pulled wool 
and scoured wool would continue to be at 
the ports for movement at the same time 
as at present, since it would be drawn to 
the ports for other reasons, such as meat 
purposes, or from sources outside the elim- 
inated area. Our analysis of the situation 
indicates that the intercoastal carriers still 
need all of the wool that they can obtain 
in the spring and early summer in order to 
keep their vessels busy throughout the year. 


In the second place, even if the facts 
were as contended by the carriers, the sale 
or chartering of vessels by the carriers would 
not justify an increase in rates. The carriers 
should certainly be required to attempt to 
justify a theory of rate making which con- 
templates that a carrier may increase a rate 
on the ground that by selling its vessels at 
a large profit it has incapacitated itself from 
handling all traffic offered it. 


In addition to the special protest of 
California and Nevada organizations, 
a similarly strong petition for the sus- 
pension of the rates until proper inves- 
tigation and hearings can be had was 


Washington, the Pacific Wool Growers, 


the Utah Wool Marketing Association 


and the Arizona Corporation Commis- 
sion. The applications of the growers 
have also been backed up with requests 
for suspension and proper hearing 
made upon the Maritime Commission 
by the office of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and by the Transportation De- 
partment of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. - 





Wool in Fashion’s Favor 


, ARY has a little lamb whose 

fleece is making news as it sky- 
rockets to the top of the fashion hit 
list,’ and “Grandma’s favorite fabric 
takes a dominant place in the modern 
world of fashion.” So says “Click,” one 
of the leading pictorial magazines, in 
its March issue. 

Proof of the statements is given pic- 
torially. Here, a good looking girl is 
shown in a “translucent challis night 
gown,” which combines “style in cut 
and design with warmth and comfort.” 
There, wool flannelette pajamas, cut 
like a ski suit, adorn another miss, who 
has also added to her comfort by 





WOOL PROMOTION FUND 


The fund for promoting wool is being 
raised by the collection of five cents per 
bag (3 cents in Texas) by wool dealers 
for the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Every contract, whether for outright 
purchase or for consignment, contains 
this clause: 


“It is agreed that consignee will deduct 
from the net proceeds due the consignor 
five cents per bag (3 cents in Texas) and 
will remit said amount to the National 
Wool Growers Association for wool adver- 
tising and promotion. If the consignor is 
dissatisfied with such deduction, the Na- 
tional W’ool Growers Association agrees to 
refund to the consignor said deduction 
provided the consignor makes written re- 
quest therefor to the National Wool 
Growers Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
within sixty days from the date of receipt 
by the consignor of the account sales 
showing such deduction.” 


The cooperation of every wool grower 
in agreeing to this deduction is necessary, 
if the problem of putting and keeping 
wool in its rightful place, at the top of 
the textile fibers, is to be solved success- 
fully. 











women this winter. “Click” shows how 
becoming such a costume is, and while 
the long evening cloak of wool is not 
displayed, of course, that is what the 
young lady wore, for it is the last 
word in style this year. 

But the climax of the entire presenta- 
tion in “Click” is the picture of the 
bride in a sheer primrose wool gown, 
with a wool net veil. “Most startling 
of the new uses of wool,” it says, has 
been in wedding gowns. Growers will 
remember that the fashion show put on 
by the Associated Wool Industries at 
wool growers’ conventions in 1936 cul- 
minated in the bridal procession in 
which the bride was gowned in a golden 
wool dress. The hope and expectation 
that wool would take its rightful place 
with silks and satins to clothe the bride 
have at last come to pass. 

The rapid rise of the wool tie in men’s 
favor is also shown by “Click,” and the 
general use of light weight wool shorts 
is predicted. 

While style experts claim it is hard 
to put the finger on the cause of the 
advance of wool to first place in 1940 
fashions, it does not seem improbable 
that, in part at least, it comes as the 
result of promotional work previously 
done by the Associated Wool Industries 
and that now being conducted by the 
International Wool Secretariat, plus of 
course the quality and design of modern 
wool fabrics. Continued efforts should 
make it possible to keep wool in its 
proper place, at the top. 





Lamb and Wool Sales 


A NEVADA wool clip is reported 
sold at 29 cents (March 2); also 
5,500 Montana fleeces were taken re- 
cently at 28% cents. 

Sales of fat spring lambs in Arizona 
have been made up to 9% cents. A few 
California lambs have been contracted, 
but the number is very few to date. 
Feed conditions in California are not 
good; they have had so much rain that 
the fresh feed is entirely too washy. 

R. W. 
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Effect of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements on the Wool 


Growing Industry 
(Continued from page 9) 


have been for a long time, and I do not 
think it has come up. 

Mr. MaRsHALL. The funny part of it is, 
Mr. Chairman, that that same language is in 
effect binding on the United States in the 
Canadian agreement. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are you afraid of Can- 
ada? 

Mr. MarsHALL. If the State Department 
has the power to put that into effect with 
Canada, they have it with respect to Argen- 
tina. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. In other words, you 
are not afraid of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate? 

Mr. MaRsHALL. They are our friends. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. But you are afraid 
of the State Department with all of these 
restrictions all taken off and with the power 
given to them to extend the making of 
trade agreements? 

Mr. MarRsHALL, Yes, sir. I said here a 
moment ago that apparently some lawyers 
in the State Department considered that im- 
port restrictions, in the act of 1934, would 
permit the President or the Secretary of 
State to nullify section 306 of the act, and 
I think the position of the legal staff of the 
State Department is well shown in the fact 
that they have written in the trade agree- 
ment with Canada, the first agreement, and 
again in the second one, such language; and 
my point is, Mr. Chairman, that if they can 
bind the United States in that in a trade 
agreement with Canada, they can also bind 
the United States to the same thing in a 
trade agreement with Argentina or any 
other country, and that is not what the For- 
eign Relations Committee wants, we are 
sure. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Have you ever heard 
of the Interdepartmental Committee, or the 
committee that is negotiating these agree- 
ments and having the matter up, intending 
to do that? 

Mr. MARSHALL. We had some discussions 
with Mr. Diemel, of the State Department, 
at the Argentine hearings last fall. You see, 
Senator, fellows like myself and others rep- 
resenting industries rarely, if ever, contact 
the men who sit in these negotiations. We 
get these boys down in the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, and the clerks 
around the various offices of the Tariff Com- 
mission. Perhaps we have been too diffident 
in not going to the Secretary of State’s of- 
fice for original information, but our best 
information is that the State Department 
lawyers claim that the language of the act 
of 1934 does give them that power. I think 


there is some room for doubt as to the legal 
status of the matter, and that is why I 
simply ask and urge that this committee 
amend the act of 1934, so that it will 
clearly provide that action shall be in ac- 
cordance with the express wish of the For- 
eign Relations Committee expressed by its 
inaction. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You have a great deal 
of confidence in this corps in the State De- 
partment who have been negotiating these 
trade agreements, haven’t you? You think 
that they have done a pretty good job? 

Mr. MaRSHALL. Well, I won’t go quite 
that far. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Well, they have done a 
pretty good job so far as the woolen people 
are concerned? They have not affected it? 

Mr. MarsHatl., They have been pretty 
good to us. I wish. we could feel assured of 
as good treatment in the future from them, 
but I do think, if your committee will go 
into that matter, Mr. Chairman, that you 
will agree with me that it is highly desirable 
if you are going to extend this plan, that 
that matter of section 306-a should be pro- 
tected. Now, I am going to venture a short 
discussion of what might happen and what 
we would like to see the committee do. As 
I understand it, the question you have be- 
fore you in effect is: How shall import 
duties be prescribed after June 12, 1940? I 
would say that you have four alternatives: 

1. Take no action and thereby return to 
Congress the duty and responsibility of 
writing the tariff law. 

2. To merely extend the act of 1934. 

3. To extend the act of 1934 with a re- 
quirement that trade agreements must be 
ratified as treaties, by the Senate. This plan 
is now before your. committee as Senate 
Resolution 69. 

4. The plan outlined in S. 3238 by Sena- 
tor Vandenberg. 

THE CHAIRMAN. You say you are for the 
bill of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. MarsHaLt. To the extent that it 
seems to look for protection rather than re- 
duction. Some parts of it with regard to the 
granting of powers I cannot go with. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. I notice you do not 
state in your possible alternatives the pro- 
posal of Senator O’Mahoney. 

Mr. MarsHatt. Thank you for calling 
that to my attention. When I wrote this, 
I had not known that Senator O’Mahoney 
had changed his position. I supposed that 
he was still standing on the resolution 
which was before the committee, in which 
he proposed that these agreements should be 
ratified as treaties by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Do you know that 
Senator O’Mahoney made a very eloquent 
speech in 1934 along that line? 

Mr. MarsHALi. Well, I thought that he 
got out of it pretty well yesterday when he 
was confronted with that by the Senator 
from Missouri. I think he did a pretty good 


The National Wool Crowe 


job. However, I wish that some of the othe, 
Senators were progressing in their thinking 
as rapidly as we think Senator O’Mahoney 
is. Perhaps you are not all sufficiently Irish, 
(Laughter. ) 

Now, discussing these alternatives: 

1. Take no action now: The membership 
of our association asks that the Congres 
resume the work of writing tariff laws. We 
recognize the magnitude of the task, but jt 
has been well done in the past. 

Much is said of the necessity of having 
duties set in a scientific way by experts and 
economists. To that argument I say: Em. 
ploy all the experts and economists you wish, 
but let them be directed by and report to § 
men who have been elected to write the laws 
and not to one or two individuals already 
overburdened with numerous and extremely 
important affairs of government. In short, | 
think the most statesmanlike thing this 
committee can do would be to keep this 
resolution in the files indefinitely, to exer. 
cise statesmanlike inactivity. The next— 

2. Extend the act of 1934: Testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee dis. 
posed of the notion, born of the panic, that 
the act of 1930 was in any way responsible 
for the international collapse of business in 
1930. 

On page 2128 of the report of the Hous 
hearings one of the most highly respected 
economists of this country shows that in- 
creases in four large classes of exports in 
1937 as compared with 1934 amounted to 
14.9 per cent for four countries at war, 
117.9 per cent for the trade-agreement 
countries, and 109.9 per cent on the much 
larger volume of exports to non-trade- 
agreement countries not at war. The wit- 
ness concluded that: 

“We gained substantially nothing in ex- 
ports as a result of foreign concessions to 
us in reciprocal trade agreements.” 


We do not consider that the present 
method is in harmony with the policy of 
reasonable protection for American produc: 
tion as written in the act of 1930, which 
still is in force. Certainly the present method 
has so far operated solely to reduce pro 
tection. 

Of course, if you do extend the Trade 
Agreements Act, Congress could still change 
any duties not covered by reciprocal agree- 
ments and could change those, if the Presi- 
dent consented, by giving 6 months’ notice 
of termination after an agreement had been 
in effect for 3 years. 

3. Ratification by the Senate: Of course 
I shall not attempt to add to the legal argu- 
ment upon Senate ratification of trade agree- 
ments. 

As I explained to Senator Johnson, my 
material was prepared without being awatt 
that Senator O’Mahoney, for good reason, 
no doubt, has changed to having it ratified 
by both Houses, and much to my disappoint- 
ment, his proposal now only would call for § 
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4 majority vote. I had hoped it might be 
two-thirds. 

You will remember, Senator Harrison, 
very well that in December 1929 after our 
mutual friend, Mr. Grundy, took his seat, 
paragraph 1105 was under consideration— 
that was the one that carried that rag duty. 
I am rather inclined to think you voted 
with us at that time. I know Senator 


George and several other of our good friends 
from your part of the country voted that 


way. 

Tue CHAIRMAN. No; I illuminated the 
Congressional Record by opposing taxing 
rags. In the Underwood tariff bill, we put 
rags on the free list. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes; but not mohair at 
that time. If the act of 1934 is to be ex- 
tended, we hope that Senate ratification by 
a two-thirds vote will be required. 

I must point out that, the treatment of 
our import duties with one country at a time 
is largely a nullification of the policy of 
protection which I believe more than a ma- 
jority of the voters.and of the Members of 
Coneress, except “spot-protectionists,” sub- 
scribe to. And this, I think, would still be 
true under Senate ratification. 

I did not finish mv thought when I called 
your attention to 1929 and paragraph 1105. 
I wanted to bring that in to support my 
thesis that in voting on single items or para- 
graphs or single schedules, that even staunch 
protectionists are sometimes outweighed in 
their thinking about what they think are 
the peculiar conditions in their constituen- 
cies, Certainly all but two of the protec- 
tionist Senators from New England’s wool- 
manufacturing states, voted against para- 
graph 1105 and the rag duty, and it only 
became the law through the help of many 
southern Senators, even though some of them 
voted subsequently, no doubt, against the 
bill as a whole. 

My argument is that when you are taking 
up one matter at a time and passing on them 
that way, that you cannot get a fair demo- 
cratic writing of a list of import duties as 
a whole, I know that leads up to logrolling 
ideas, and I regret that. But, I am sure it 
is the only fair and the only democratic 
way to adopt a set of import duty rates. 
Any other system, and the present one, 
simply means a continuous process of 
whittling down of duties without regard to 
the amount of protection justifiable or to 
differences. in costs of production. 


If time permitted and if it were necessary, 
I am sure I could convince you that the 
trade-agreement plan is trading off agricul- 
ture to increase exports of factory products. 


If the power over tariffs cannot be re- 
stored to Congress, then by all means let 
there be Senate ratification. That will do 
some good, though I still hold that it will 
continue to mean inexpert and unscientific 
reduction of duties and a negation of the 


policy of fair protection which I still be- 
lieve a majority desires. 

THE CHAIRMAN. What was the price of 
raw wool in 1932? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Some we sold out on the 
range as low as 8 cents, but I think the 
farm price in the United States as a whole 
was between 11 and 12 cents. Of course, 
that was a condition under which no pro- 
tective tariff could do the producer any 
good. 

THE CHAIRMAN. That was the reason I 
asked you if that was the year you passed 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act? 

Mr. MarsHALL. No; that was 2 years 
after the passage of that act. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes; it was passed 
in 1930? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Yes, 

THE CHAIRMAN. What is the price now? 


Mr. MarsHALy. The last I have heard on 
the sale this year was 27 cents, the week 
before last. 

THE CHAIRMAN. It has gotten above 
paritv price, hasn’t it? 

Mr. MarRsHALL. No, sir. 

THE CHAIRMAN. What is the parity 
price? 

Mr. MarsHaLy. I am glad vou mention- 
ed that parity price business. We are having 
a heck of a time with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan over there, in the 
Agricultural Department all the time. We 
are uv against this all the time, and Secre- 
tarv Wallace in a very friendly way always 
admitted it, but so few of them over there 
know anything about the wool business at 
all. The trouble is with—vou referred to 
the Underwood-Simmons bill—the parity- 
base period of 1904 to 1919, including 1912 
and 1913 when wool was placed on the 
free list, and it gives us a most highly in- 
equitable base period for computing the 
pre-war value of our product. Other things 
were good then; hogs were good; corn was 
good; cotton, too: but wool was just in that 
tariff change, and it just ruins us, that par- 
ity period, every time. 

THE CHAIRMAN. It does not seem to have 
ruined you much: you seem to have gotten 
along pretty well by maintaining a good 
price for wool and not having raw wool 
touched by the reciprocal trade agreements, 
and I notice in this publication on the agri- 
cultural situation as presented here, Decem- 
ber, 1939, entitled “Brief Summary of Eco- 
nomic Conditions,” that as against the par- 
ity price as of November, 1929, it is 23.4, 
but the wool people were getting at that 
time on raw wool 27.6, so it is above it. 

Mr. MarRsHALL. We would have gotten 
27.6 if we were selling wool, but that is 
wool at Boston. There was no wool in the 
country at that time. We had all sold out 
before the war and before the price went 
up. I got 22 cents last year, and the mar- 
ket is not as high today as your report shows 
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it was in November or December, but the 
grower did not get that increase in 1939, 
which was a price that came partly as a re- 
sult of the outbreak of the war. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Are there any ques- 
tions? 

SENATOR JOHNSON. I would like to em- 
phasize, if I may, the fact that Mr. Mar- 
shall is not complaining about past experi- 
ence very seriously, at least, but he is ap- 
prehensive about the future and the pend- 
ing legislation deals with the future entirely. 
We are not repealing anything in the pend- 
ing legislation. The existing trade agree- 
ments will continue in full force and effect, 
and the only matter that is before us is 
whether there shall be new trade agreements. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. MaRSHALL. Yes, sir; that is my posi- 
tion exactly. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. And is it not a fact 
that the wool market is a very sensitive 
market, and the prospect of trade agree- 
ments—just even the prospect of them— 
unsettles the market and causes the producer 
heavy losses; and would it not be a fine 
thing for the producer if this thing could 
be settled and settled permanently on some 
kind of a permanent basis so that the pros- 
pect of unsettlement would not often be 
hanging over the market? 

Mr. MarsHALy. That is exactly what we 
would like, Senator Johnson; although the 
old fashioned way of changing these things 
by congressional action was not complete 
stability, it was much superior to the con- 
stant threat that anything can be done in 
a few months or weeks without the consul- 
tation of Coneress, as it is at present. We 
think we would have a much greater measure 
of stability if this plan were not in effect. 

SENATOR JOHNSON. Yes; but that is not 
the question that is before the Congress at 
the present time. The question before us 
now is whether we shall extend the agree- 
ments. 


Mr. MarsHat. If you do extend them, 
you just renew that complete instability and 
uncertainty and apprehension, which, as you 
bring out, the wool trade is very much ap- 
prised of and takes advantage, and properly 
so, of every prospect there may be to re- 
duce the duty on wool by reflecting it in 
the prices we get. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that matter 
that I brought out about that language in 
the Canadian agreement which has not been 
passed upon by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, will, on further study, commend it- 
self to you, and that the committee should 
clarify that point by an amendment such 
as I have suggested, which will exempt sec- 
tion 306-a from the present provisions of 
the act of 1934, if extended. Again I urge 
that your committee adopt a policy of 
statesmanlike and masterly inactivity. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Marshall. 





The Lamb Markets 


Chicago 


Since writing the report of the Chi- 
cago market in February, the whole 
sheep and lamb market has tackled 
another grade. Today, March 4, 
$10.60 was paid for strings of 94- 
to 97-pound lambs; others at $10.50 
weighed 89 pounds; nothing under 
$10.50 except throwouts. Most of the 
receipts came from Colorado. 

Shearers paid $9.10 for 79-pound 
seconds. Yearlings with wool on 
them, 91 pounds, sold at $9.25; 68- 
pound fresh shorn lambs at $8.75 and 
108-pound fed ewes at $5.85. 

Eastern demand for lambs on hoof 
and a series of short runs were res- 
ponsible for the rise. 

J. E. Poole 


DAM SMITH wrote it more than 

a century ago and the economic 

facts in his Wealth of Nations are as 

sound now as then, regardless of modern 

blatherings by pseudo-economists of the 

present generation. The law of supply 

and demand may be derided but it is 

as immutable as the statutes of the 
Medes and Persians. 

Confirmatory evidence is furnished 
by current events in the live mutton 
market. The moment slaughter dimin- 
ished and the visible supply worked into 
strong hands, values advanced sharply 
and irresistibly. Lambs worth $9 or less 
early in February worked steadily to 
$10 late in the month when city butch- 
ers paid $10.15 for picked lots; pack- 
ers and shippers $10. This upturn came 
30 days earlier than last year and was 
the logical sequence of reduced slaught- 
er, plus a free volume of Atlantic sea- 
board orders. A sluggish dressed mar- 
ket came to life overnight after battling 
with cheap pork over a 2-month period. 
Possibly consumers became sated with 
a hog product diet. It may have been 
merely a coincidence but the moment 
processors launched a nation-wide “eat- 
more-pork” campaign, the hog market 
dropped. to the lowest level of the sea- 
son, lambs ‘advancing to the highest. 
Advertising has undoubted merit, but 
this experience is calculated to engen- 
der discredit. On the date, late in Feb- 
ruary, when packers put up Chicago hog 


droves at $4.99 per hundred, top lambs 
realized $10 and $9.85@9.90 took the 
bulk. The following day shippers paid 
$10 and $10.10, without filling orders, 
packers matching that price. 

At the corresponding period of 1939 
the limit was $9, the bulk realizing 
$8.75@8.90, but by the end of March 
$10 was paid, the market crawling up 
to $10.50@10.75 in April when $11 was 
paid. This bulge may have discounted 
the future, but at the inception of 
March the trade, both live and dressed, 
was on a healthy basis; Atlantic sea- 
board demand is insistent even on ses- 
sions when few orders came from that 
source and consensus in trade circles is 
that the high point has not been 
reached. 

A significant fact is that the eastern 
dressed market, wholesale on a carcass 
basis, advanced $3 to $3.50 per hundred 
meanwhile, choice carcasses went to $20 
in New York and Boston and instead 
of the previous drowsy market with 
forced clearances at bargain sales, the 
platter was swept clean each week-end. 

Coincident with practical disappear- 
ance of farm-fed western lambs, mainly 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, an upturn 
began. Processors bucked it persistent- 
ly, having previously announced that 
they had their peg in the $9 hole. On 
single-day liberal receipts, they took off 
25 cents occasionally, but when the 
truck run from nearby territory dwind- 
led to a few hundred, daily sharp up- 
turns were the rule. By early March 
the visible supply was in strong hands, 
mainly Colorado and western Nebraska, 
with a possible movement from the 
California valleys several weeks distant. 

Unless feeding areas west of the Mis- 
souri River conceal more lambs than 
they are credited with, the January pre- 
diction that the late market will be 
$1.50 to $2 higher than at the outset 
was a good bet. However, a price ceil- 
ing is inevitable, cheap pork with 
powerful selling force behind it and 
competition of avian foods, including 
eggs, must be reckoned with. A sharp 
advance in fat cattle prices late in Feb- 
ruary is a favorable symptom, especial- 


ly as the crop of steers that went int 
feed lots last fall has been closely may. 
keted following a period of strenuoy 
liquidation. January slaughter was {( 
per cent heavier than that of the sam 
month last year, which in combinatig 
with cheap hog product was responsibk 
for an $8.50@9 lamb market at tha 
period. 

However, an $11 to $12.50 marke 
for shipping steers is out of line with 
$10 lambs, also with $5 hogs. The dis. 
parity is not easily explained, excep 
that steers in the upper price bracke 
are abnormally scarce while the bulk of 
lambs sell at or within 25 cents of the 
top. That liquidation of the winter fe 
lamb crop is over does not need asser. 
tion; feeders in the western section 
know their stuff and cannot be influ. 
enced by propaganda. They will feed 
the March and April market with pre 
cisely the number killers actually 
need. 

Following heavy production in Janv- 
ary, supply was sharply contracted. 
During the first three weeks of Febru- 
ary, the kill was 12 per cent less than 
a year ago, which adequately accounts 
for the bulge, as the line between sur. 
plus and deficient supply is barely per- 
ceptible. That the dressed market stood 
up in the face of a sharp upturn is re 
assuring. From $14.50 to $16.50 per 
hundred, wholesale carcass cost was 
marked up to $16.50/@20, without halt- 
ing the advance in the live market. 

Wool cannot be credited with re 
sponsibilitv, as pelt values have been 
maintained all through the winter a 
one figure, $2.50 per hundred. live 
weight of the animal. although $3.25 
would have been justified at the high 
time. By sticking to one figure, wod 
pullers strike an average for the se 
son, incidentally protecting themselve 
against depreciation. That they com 
sider wool good property is indicated by 
stiff penalties on shorn stock, of which 
they garnered a slim crop this seasol. 
meticulously buying both lambs and 
yearlings on the basis of fleece devel 
opment since shearing. Shorn lambs 
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realized $7.50 to $9 according to the 
wool carried; yearlings $7 to $8.25. 
Yearlings disappeared early in Febru- 
ary and not enough shorn lambs have 
reported to make a market. 

The upturn has set the stage for a 
healthier feeder market when that run 
materializes next summer. No fed west- 
ern lambs have lost money as corn was 
cheap and the weather ideal for making 
gains. Fearful of putting on excess 
weight, feeders marketed early at 95 to 


} 98 pounds, reducing the number of 100- 


to 110-pound stock to such an extent 
that overweights sold close to top prices, 
especially when killers were under the 
necessity of buying for numbers, a not 
infrequent occurrence. Lambs weighing 
over 100 pounds sold at $10 on the hot 
market late in February, shorn of the 
same weight at $8.75. 

Light February slaughter was at- 
tributable to two factors. January de- 
livered a large percentage of fed na- 
tives, a growing practice; also a con- 
siderable number of 90-to 95-pound fed 
westerns were dislodged by the weight 
scare. Had the kill been equalized be- 
tween the two months, the market 
would have worked out of its $8.50@9 
rut earlier and the February rise would 
have been less spectacular. 


Practically every carload of winter 
fed lambs has held the investment to- 
gether and paid the feed bill with a 
margin of profit. On the advance 50- 
cent corn put into a lamb could be 
cashed for $1 at the stockyards. As 
much cannot be said of cattle. 

Unless all the handwriting on the 
wall is deceptive, there will be no 
wrangling about $7 feeding lambs, de- 
livered corn belt next fall, as, like the 
core of the school boy’s apple, there 
will be none. Stock cattle are scarce, 
costly and, even after recent feeders’ 
reverses, in demand, so that farmer 
feeders will take on lambs. The rise of 
grass is uncertain, as the drought that 
set in last fall has been only tempor- 
arily relieved. Over extensive corn belt 
areas subsoil moisture is as scarce as 
back in 1936 when the corn crop was 
a partial failure. Large quantities of 
corn of the 1939 crop are being hoard- 
ed in expectation of one short crop fol- 
lowing three big yields in a row, not to 
speak of a huge A.A.A. holding stored 


Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 
Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ended: 

Spring Lambs: 
Choice? 
Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 


Common 








Ewes: 
Good and Choice. 
Common and Medium 





Mar. 2, 1940 


Feb. 24, 1940 Mar. 4, 1939 


$ - $ 9.16 
8.92 
8.16 
6.98 


9.88 
9.38 
8.22 


5.18 
7.88 


4.82 


3.66 3.55 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 





Choice—38 Ibs. down 
Good—38 lbs. down 
Medium—All weights 

Common—All weights __.......- i 








$16.85 
16.35 
14.60 
13.50 


$19.10 
18.10 
16.60 
15.60 


$18.75 
18.12 
16.25 
15.23 








1Closely Sorted 








awav in tin cans. The country has been 
bullish on corn since the last crop was 
picked and it is possible that gains will 
cost feeders more money next winter. 
That eventuality is up to Dame Nature, 
but further contraction of corn acreage, 
12 to 15 per cent this year, is respons- 
ible for expanding pasture acreage, plus 
heavier production of forage crops. To 
beat curtailed corn acreage, the belt is 
planting a record Sorgo or grain sor- 
ghum crop this year and as it has no 
marketable value every ounce must be 
“fed up,” while corn goes to the crib 
as a speculative holding. In the event 
that another big crop is picked next 
fall demand for thin lambs will be ac- 
centuated. 


California reports a large lamb crop 
with physical conditions favorable for 
throwing a generous proportion on the 
eastern market, in contrast to 1939 fail- 
ure. Texas is dry, heavy mortality be- 
ing reported from the San Angelo sec- 
tion. In the Ohio Valley, mainly Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the crop will be 
late; possibly light, that section having 
had sub-arctic temperatures and heavy 
snow, making winter wheat pastures 
unavailable. 

Northwestern flocks have wintered 


well, promising a normal spring lamb 
crop. Trading is at a standstill every- 
where—meaning breeding stock—al- 
though potential demand is ill-conceal- 
ed. Early trades in California fat lambs 
at $8.50 “straight across” are reported, 
but there will be few early lamb trades 
in the Northwest, as breeders have 
definite ideas concerning the value of 
their property, having made sacrifices 
last year by taking early bids. 

Texas will be short again this year. 
Fort Worth advices are that receipts on 
that market will be considerably smaller 
than in 1939. Packages of creep feds 
are in sight but they do not make vol- 
ume. Corn belt demand for Texas year- 
lings to go on summer pastures is as- 
sured, as that type has made more 
money than anything else during the 
past year, selling close to lambs, with 
which they go into distributive channels 
on an equality basis. 

Contrasted with feed-lot and market 
performance by the other species dur- 
ing the past three months, lambs, year- 
lings, and sheep have given a good ac- 
count of themselves. A $5@5.50 mar- 
ket for fed ewes indicates that mutton 
is still salable in limited quantities. 

J. E. Poole 




















LIVESTOCK 


and 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


It would not be entirely correct to say that the nation's prosperity depends 
on the successful conduct of the packing industry, but... 





If the farmer couldn't sell his livestock he wouldn't raise any. And if he 
didn't raise livestock, grass and grain and forage crops would have little 
value. And, if nature's largest crops weren't profitable, 40°, of the 
nation's population would have no buying power. And, if the farmers 
couldn't buy a fair share of the goods produced in city factories, millions 
of city people would be without jobs. And, if people didn't have jobs 
they couldn't buy meat. And if they didn't buy meat, packers couldn't 
provide a daily cash market for livestock. And if packers couldn't buy 
livestock . . . there we start going right around the circle again. 





















There is neither a beginning nor an end to the economic circle. Every 
segment is equally important; any one is a base without which the whole 
circle would collapse. 






Sixty thousand Armour and Company workers and a hundred thousand 
investors of savings provide facilities and service essential to the handling 
of livestock and meat and consequently important to the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation. 


We are an integral part of the American system which has given this 
country benefits and advantages not equalled anywhere else in the world. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Producers of Armour’s Star Ham, Star Bacon, Star Sausage, and a 
Complete Line of Quality Canned Meats. 
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Letterheads AES ‘L alah 

For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. - 










Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 


122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah PHONE WAS. 2475 


my | — 














Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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E February lamb market prody 

ed the highest prices for the seagy 
and the highest average prices sing 
last November. The advance was 5 
tained throughout the month with ty 
high points coming in the latter ha 
of the period. Demand was not only jj 
good volume but was aggressive 
practically all sessions. There was 
moderate improvement in quality ap) 
for the most part offerings carried gooff 
finish. Strong to heavy weight class 













































predominated. Neither January m_pro 
February was *considered as a goojg00V 
feeding month, but lambs seem to hays fee 
made fairly good gains. fee 
January closed with the best lamb ye 
selling at $8.85 and February openej™4 
with a $9.10 top. From then on tpg SP! 
prices fluctuated within a dollar rangi 
at $8.75 to $9.75. The market had ge 4! 
higher average in the last half of thi ‘ 
month than in the first half and the ho 
extreme high point of $9.75 was pail {01 
at the beginning of the fourth weekj lar 
The closing top, $9.65, was 80 cenije M 
higher than the January close. Mi 
Offerings of shorn lambs increaseijy it 
rather sharply after the first week anijy iN} 
in the last ten days they were in fairly th 
good supply. At the outset shorn lambs 2° 
brought $7.25 to $7.75 and towards the !2! 
close they brought $7.75 to $8.50. In tic 
some cases early shearing had bee & 
done to modify the unattractive appear) P! 

ance of broken and stringy fleeces an 
yearling typing. As the season advancayy W 
shearing will be more general, especially th 
on heavyweight lambs and if feed loti th 
continue muddy. la 
Most of the mature mutton classe * 
offered were ewes. The few yearling °° 
available sold at $6.75 to $8. Those ™ 
selling below $7.25 carried some two ‘ 
a 


A few bunches of aged wethers brought! 
$5 to $6. Ewes uncovered a price ranw 
of $2.50 to $5. Practically no really fa 
ewes sold below $3.75 and the bul 
moved at $4 to $4.75. The top, $5, was 
paid on the last several days of tht 
month. 

In the average fed lambs have nd 
vielded a net profit this season. Feed 
in most localities, was higher than ha 
been anticipated. Poor gains in Jan: 
ary added to production costs and wit) 


emcees 


=. 
= Oo mM tJ O- 
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now on the ground most of the period, 
larger labor costs were required. This 
was especially true in Kansas and 
Texas, where feeders count on wheat 
field pasturage to produce most of the 
weight. From early January until the 
last week in February wheat fields, 
where there had been any plant growth, 
were covered with snow and ice, and 
feeders had to resort to bought feed to 
carry their lambs. 

General conditions are favorable for 
a continuation of firm prices, except on 
extreme heavy weight lambs and they 
probably will draw price discounts from 
now on. The central west and west 
feeding sections have fewer lambs on 
feed at the close of February than a 
t lamba year ago. This supply, if there is a nor- 
- opens mal per cent of lighter weights, can be 

on to spread out over a period of eight weeks 
ir rangi Ot More and will not prove a burden to 
t had ye demand. 

f of thie Outside of a few bunches of native 
and this hothouse lambs that will be available 
ras paige for the Easter trade, the supply of milk 
h week lambs offered during the first half of 
50 cents March will be limited. Easter this year, 
March 24, comes unusually early and as 
creased it takes a week to ten days for process- 
eek anim ing and distribution, March 15 is about 
n fairl the deadline for the Easter trade. Ari- 
n lamb Zona will be able to supply some good 
ards ths lambs by that date but early informa- 
50. In tion is that the lamb crop there is small- 
d beam er this year than in each of the two 
appear Previous years. 
ces ani™ February receipts in Kansas City 
dvancage were 88,250, compared with 117,588 in 
pecially the same month last year. Practically 
2ed loti the entire decrease was in Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Texas offerings. These 
classe States fed fewer sheep and lambs this 
sarlingg Season than in former years. For the 

Thoxa ‘WO months, arrivals were 198,078, as 
e two 28ainst 244,327 in the first two months 
sroughie last year. 
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$5. wa Omaha 


of the Pp general lamb and sheep markets at 
Omaha during February were de- 

ve nom cidedly in favor of the selling side. 
Feel Mainly because receipts dropped con- 
an hail siderably after the first ten days, prices 
| Janu of fat lambs climbed sharply and stayed 
id witli higher. The market gained about 75 
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hats so wonderful 


Haran 


AYBE you’ve stood on a station 

platform recently while a freight 
train thundered by and thought, “It 
looks just the same as it did when I was 
a boy.” 


And you're pretty much right. Freight 
cars haven’t changed much in appear- 
ance. 


But don’t let that fool you. 


The average freight car can carry 8 tons 
more freight than the car of twenty years 
ago. It travels at speeds which compare 
with passenger schedules of that earlier 
day. And freight trains do more than 
twice as much work as they did then. 


Every freight car in America can be used 
on every railroad—and is equipped with 
standard parts so that repairs can be 
made in any railroad shop—or by emer- 
gency crews anywhere. 


That surprise you? You haven’t heard 
anything yet. 
The real wonder of these freight cars is 


what they do ex masse. 


There are some 1,700,000 of them in 
operation—and the railroads know the 
exact location of every one, every hour 


A FAIR FIELD. 


NO GOVERNMENT FAVOR 
/N TRANSPORTATION 











of every day, in the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico and Cuba. 


More than 100,000 of these cars are 
loaded every day at nearly that many 
different locations and consigned to 
nearly 100,000 different destinations. 


These cars are marshaled together into 
trains—hauled across the continent— 
run through classification yards—sorted 
and put back together in new combina- 
tions—until they reach their final desti- 
nation—all with such precision that no 
one gives the whole process a second 
thought. 


The measure of that smoothness is found 
in this fact—that the railroads today 
could handle the all-time peak traffic— 
1929—with 350,000 to 400,000 fewer 
cars than they had then. 


All of which means that America has 
a tailroad system to handle any oper- 
ating problem that comes its way. 


The only problem of the railroads is 
lack of earnings—and the best cure for 
that is a fair chance to earn a living and 
meet other forms of transportation on 
equal terms. 


x * “See AMERICA" FOR $90 « «x 


Start from your home town now on a_i railroad fare in coaches—$135 in 
Grand Circle Tour of the United States Pullmans (plus $45 for one or two pas- 
—east coast, west coast, border to  sengers in a lower berth). Get the full 
border—go by one route, return by facts from your ticket agent about the 
another—liberal stopovers—for $90 greatest travel bargain in history! 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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GRAZING LAND FOR SALE 


2880 acres of grazing land located in the ~ 


cedar, pinon, oak. and sagebrush country. 
with plenty of water. 
VON ROSENBERG AGENCY 
Box 281, Montrose, Colorado 











IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


Iowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 
loading station 


? 
FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, lowa 

















NORTH SALT LAKE 


Again we are prepared to give 
California Lamb shipments mov- 
ing East, the Best of Service. 


Only one feed from here to Chi- 
cago or River Markets or through 
runs to Denver without unloading. 


We will appreciate billing your 
consignments TO FEED AT NORTH 
SALT LAKE. 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 














cents for the month. The feeder lamb 
market was healthy with few relapses, 
and showed about a 25-cent advance, 
while markets for breeding stock and 
fat ewes were fully steady. 

Receipts for the month were 112,700, 
compared with 124,600 for February 
1939. Excepting only the total for 
February, 1938, it was the smallest run 
for the month since 1908. 

Fat lamb supplies were mainly fed 
wooled lambs from the Scotts Bluff area 
and other feeding districts farther west. 
While there was a slight seasonal in- 
crease in numbers of lambs weighing 
100 pounds or more, light receipts made 
it impossible for buyers to apply any 
considerable price penalties. 

The range for the daily top price was 
$8.65@9.75. At the close, bulk of the 
fed lambs sold from $9.40 to the $9.65 
top. 

Spring lambs went at $10 on the 
16th, having come in just about a month 
earlier than 1939’s first new-crop arri- 
vals. 

There is now little to indicate that 
supplies of fat lambs can mount up to 
the proportions maintained during the 
early months of the fed lamb season. 
The outlook for wool prices continues 
uncertain, mainly because it is not 
known when importations will be made, 
if they are made at all. Still another 
factor bearing on the wool market is 
whether importations would bring 
heavy marketings of domestic wools. 








KANSAS CITY 


Is one of the largest sheep and lamb 
slaughter points in the United States. 


It has all the nationally known packers, 
many order and shipper buyers, and a 
demand from Southeastern states not 
represented on any other market. 


It has the great power of quickest dis- 
tribution to all sections. 

It is a market where open competitive 
demand functions at all times. 


A Big Market 


THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


A Good Market 
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So far low prices of pork have fail 
to drag down markets for lamb ap 
beef. With the strong campaign for jp 
creased pork consumption getting 1 
sults, at least to the extent that py 
cessors have been able to keep the lary 
supplies of meat moving, possibly por 
prices will not have as bearish an effey 
on other kinds of meat as has seeme/ 
likely. 

On many days during Februangy 
there were not enough feeder lambs hey 
to make a market. However, demanj 
for feeders was good and it took a two 
or three-day stretch of bearishness jy 
the killer trade to lessen inquiry fo 
lambs. The $9.10 top paid on the 28 
was the peak for that far in the fe 
lamb season. That price took choice 
lambs of feeder weight. However, ther 
was an increasing amount of busines 
in unfinished lambs that averaged above 
70 pounds, and within a few weeks mos 
of those selling in this division will bk 
shearing lambs. Demand should con. 
tinue good, but the spread between fat 
lamb and feeder prices, which widene( 
considerably during the latter part o/ 
February, probably will not be nar 
rowed. 

Receipts of all kinds of ewes conf 
tinued seasonally light, and prices fo 
both killers and breeding stock wer® 
steady. Mutton shared some early ref 
verses in the dressed trade, but also re 
flected some later improvement, ani 
top was at $5.00 as the month ended. 
Demand for breeding ewes was good, 
with bulk of them being bred ewes 
Ewes should continue in a favorable 
position for quite a while, mainly be 
cause no large supply of them is il 
sight, the sheep business in the cor 
belt continues to expand, and packers 
will need a quota of ewes. 

Ray Burley 





St. Joseph 


rss for February were 78; 

016 compared with 94,700 it 
January and 86,892 in February a yea 
ago. Of the month’s total 21,559 came 
from Colorado feed lots, 15,158 from 
Nebraska, 13,464 from Texas and New 
Mexico, and 2,334 from Idaho, Mor 
tana, and Wyoming. 
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re failef The lamb market was in good shape 
mb anj roughout the month and closing prices 
n for in re fully 75 cents higher. On the ex- 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 











ti ndition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
o Tey reme close best fed westerns sold at = Best of = = = oo attendants night and day. 

§ ‘ j } Ample facilities for long or short 
ne $9.65, with less desirable and heavier ‘Livertock Rg Rg City, ." ce. e.. komm a +. or ain bee > sae 
ne lar . q i 1 sas City may to stop at Morris for and make the of connections ination. 
’ Winds $9.40@9.60. Best natives sold Deennd Ay 
y port at $9.50 on the close compared with 50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 


Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay 
Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


in effeciiies 75 a month ago. Fresh clipped 
Seeméiijambs sold late at $7.75 with fall clips 
at $8.50. Fat ewes closed the month 
ebruanig25 cents higher, best kinds selling at 
ibs herlig$5.25 on the close. Yearlings closed 
demaniaround 75 cents higher, with twos and 
. @ twollold wethers 25@50 cents up. Yearlings 

































ness ifsold up to $8.60 late, with wethers and 
liry foltwos quoted $6@7.50. | 
he 28th H. H. Madden 
the fe 

choice 

6€ 
thet Denver T get around at 
USINEs 
A. ECEIPTS for the month of Febru- * 33 

d ab 
all ary totaled 121,908 head, as com- little expense 


will bs pared to 114,410 for the same month 
last year, or an increase of 7,498, 








ld con. 

all which was made up largely of increased 

videnciim tecetpts from Colorado, Utah, and 

part of Texas. IT PAYS TO TELEPHONE. You get an 


Fed lamb prices at Denver were quite 
gratifying the last half of February 
when a climb of 85 cents per hundred 
was made between the 17th and 28th. 
From February 1 to 29 a gain of 60 
cents per hundred was experienced. 

The first week of February was very 


ye Nat- 


2S COM 
ces for 
x wele 


rly te. 


; discouraging to lamb feeders generally, 
cadei fg “HER Prices dropped from $9 FPR top 


basis paid on the first day of the month 


| good, to lows of $8.60 FPR, top on both the 
ie 7th and 8th—especially in view of the 
ly be fact that most feeders in our locality 


claim they need $9.50-on the average 
to come out. 

© CO §6From the 9th through the 13th we 
acke experienced a nice rise of 50 cents per 


1 is in 




















immediate, spoken answer to your ques- 
tions—no waiting for a reply. 


In a three minute conversation, two 
people can exchange nearly 400 words. 
You can get all the facts, discuss them 
and make a decision. A telephone call to 
another town is really a two-way trip at 
one fare. For rates. just ask the operator. 


























4 Protect Your Entire Band by Vaccinating with 








Protect Your Sheep! 


FRANKLIN Ovine 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 


FRANKLIN OVINE MIXED BACTERIN is an effective 
product for both prevention and treatment of compli- 


Ecthyma Vaccine 
cated cases of with hemorrhagic 


septocntte where Grove are para-typhold and other in- (For Soremouth in Sheep and Goats) 
ections of sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in 

addition to the killed cultures of hemorrhagic septicemia, hap MICOMING aoe 
a number of other killed cultures of organisms commonly FRANKLIN MARKING PAINT 


FRANKLIN SHEEP DIP 
FRANKLIN BLOOD STOPPER 








hundred, which was the first encourage- 
rley | ment given to lamb feeders. A dime 
was taken off on each of the two follow- 
ing days which broke down the hopes 
of some, but the market closed the 
week on February 17 a dime higher and 






















H Sold by Drug Store Agencies, 
e 78:8; si te: Get Rid of Worms 
we x In a stronger position, reviving hopes FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER is effective for expelling ae ean 
again that some further strength would pry Ry Renn Ra WE Rb —s pewrdsod 
j . ; : h edicinal ingredients that help t 1 the killed 

' ym be forthcoming the following week. a i worme andi in She healing of the lacerated linings of oe . page ~ 
. ‘ ; d to ti ; ’ 

nic On Monday , the 19th, another up- , nena Guedes an te woe <=, ee be ante song 

m i 20- k ill make 5 gall f drench Prod 

. turn did occur to a top of $9.15 FPR. cchtinn, "tun. oma for 220. ‘doses for mature sheep O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
| Nev§ Still more surprises happened on each T6-sunce package, 160 mature animals or S20 young, """roamc™ Sots *ftiwte™ 
Mor- : $2.00. 5-ounce package, 80 mature sheep, 160 lambs, $1.25. Selt Leke City Los Angeles 


of the following three days when $9.60 
FPR top was reached on the 22nd, mak- 
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The Canfield Camp Stove 
The Perfect Pack Stove for the Sheepman 
DELIVERED PRICE, $8.00 


CANFIELD STOVE CO. 


ONTARIO, OREGON 








Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 





















BLANKETS e BATTING 
ROBES « COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. Priced 
consonants iv ween By and Cotston CREE. 
wes ITY Woo) Lis Lynn Street 

WEST UNITY, OHI0 232 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








ATTENTION © 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








ing for a net rise of 70 cents per hun- 
ared 1n four straight market days. ‘lhe 
market leveled off with a $9.00 FPR 
top the balance of the week and other- 
wise discouraged ieeders began to 
brighten up a bit. 

‘he last week in February saw a 
steaay market tne first two days, then 
on Wednesday a turther upturn oc- 
curred when the month’s peak ot $9.75 
PK was paid tor 20 carloads, or the 
bulk of the run. On February 29 fat 
lambs dropped off 15 cents per hundred 
to a top ot $¥.60 FPR paid tor the day’s 
bulk. At this writing, March 1, with a 
heavy snow tailing piumb full of mois- 
ture and the ground in perfect shape to 
absorb it, we are experiencing another 
rise in the market back up to a top of 
$9.75 FPR for many carloads ot north- 
ern Colorado fed lambs. 

In summing up the Denver sheep 
market tor the past month, we find that 
a total of 276 carloads of northern Colo- 
rado freight paid fed lambs sold at an 
average of $9.21 per hundred. There 
were 98 loads from all Colorado points 
that averaged $8.88 on a flat basis. 
Twenty-five cars of Wyoming fed lambs 
averaged $8.82 flat basis. Six loads of 
Idaho lambs averaged $8.92 and five 
cars of Utahs averaged $8.97 flat. 


A total of 12 carloads of lambs dur- 
ing February were sold to feeder and 
shearer buyers at prices ranging from 
$8.25 to $8.90 flat basis—these coming 
from southern and western Colorado, 
New Mexico and Wyoming. Three cars 
of northern Colorado shearing lambs 
were bought on the 28th at $9.15 and 
$9.25 freight paid. The average price 
for feeding lambs in carloads on a flat 
basis for February was $8.60 per hun- 
dred. 

Two cars of Idaho clipped lambs, the 
only clippers received during the month, 
were sold on the 24th at $7.90 flat, 
averaging 95 pounds. 

Several loads of fed ewes from south- 
ern Colorado and Wyoming were clear- 
ed at $4.25 to $4.65 flat, and one car 
of northern Colorados was taken at 
$4.65 FPR. 


Trucked-in fat lambs were secured 
during February at prices ranging most- 
ly from $8.25 to $8.75, with some lower 
grade kinds at $7.75 to $8, and towards 


The National Wool Grow 


the end of the month some lots wey 
taken up to $9. 

It will be noted that the nation 
sheep and lamb slaughter for the foy 
week period ending February 23 thj 
year totaled 976,000 head, as cop 
pared to 1,113,000 head for the sayy 
period a year ago—or a decrease thi 
year of 137,000 head or 12 per cey 
These figures took in only thos 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
which accounted for 79 per cent of tly 
total national slaughter. 

In the shipments of 92,000 head 
sheep and lambs out of the Denver mar 
ket during February, there were 14,50) 
head of feeder lambs sold on an 
through the market going to feed loj 
located from Colorado to Illinois. Thi 
left around 77,500 head of fat shee 
and lambs that were sold for shipmeni 
out to many slaughtering points locate 
between Denver and the Atlantic Coast 
These 77,500 fat lambs were scatterel 
over the eastern two thirds of the natin 


and amounted to only a fraction ovej 


6 per cent of the nation’s total slaugh 
ter during the period. 


Local sheep and lamb slaughter in 
February totaled 26,217 head, and for 
the first two months this year 50,84) 


head were killed at Denver packing) 


» sno’ 


E the 


plants. 
R. C. Albright 





SHEEP RANGES 
FOR SALE 


Three Washington Sheep Ranges of 
fered singly or as a whole at an attrac 
tive price. 
PRIEST RAPIDS RANGE. 18,000 
acres deeded with 8,000 acres adjoin- 
ing under lease. Abundantly watered 
with springs. Well grassed. 


BARRELL SPRINGS RANGE. Ap 
proximately 10,000 acres in same vicil- 
ity. 

OUTLOOK RANGE. Approximately 
10,000 acres near new Roza Irrigation 
ditch. 


For Particulars and Terms write: 


F. M. ROTHROCK CO. 


Old Union Stockyards 
Spokane, Washington 











Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Spring Lamb Situation 


E outlook for lambs is reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in its release of February 20, 


1940, as follows: 

Marketings of sheep and lambs during the 
remainder of the fed-lamb marketing sea- 
son, which ends about May 1, may be no 
larger than in the corresponding period last 
year. Marketings of fed lambs were larger 
than a year earlier during the past three 
months, but a major part of the movement 
of fed lambs from the corn belt, where 
most of the increase in lamb feeding took 
place, will be completed by the end of Feb- 
ruary. Reports indicate, however, that mar- 
ketings of yearlings from Texas will be 
larger this spring than last. 

Early lamb prospects are good in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, and early lambs in those 
states are developing rapidly. Last spring 
there was a large early movement of lambs 
from California because of a shortage of 
pasture. Heavy rainfall in that state during 
January indicates that pastures will be better 
thi’’spring than last and that shipments of 
early lambs from California will be later this 
spring than in the spring of 1939. Losses 
of early lambs in January in Texas were re- 
ported to be fairly heavy because of un- 
favorable weather. Spring feed prospects, 
however, are favorable in Texas and market- 
ings of early lambs from that state may be 
larger than last spring. 

Sheep in the western range states gener- 
ally are wintering in good condition, and 
losses have been light. Severe weather and 
snow in January caused some shrinkage in 
the condition of sheep in the areas east of 
the Continental Divide, but west of the main 
range there was a general improvement in 
the condition of sheep. Considerable supple- 
mentary feeding of sheep has been neces- 
sary where ranges have been covered by 
snow. 
















































Date When Snow Melts in 
Spring Gauge for Mountain 


Grazing Season 


Dy observing the late snow melt on 

mountain sides, ranchers and range 
administrators can make reasonably 
accurate estimates as to when forage 
plants on high summer ranges will be 
ready for grazing. 

Investigations in Utah made by 
David F. Costello and Raymond Price 
of the Forest Service show a combina- 
tion study of plant growth and weather 
information makes it possible to pre- 
dict future growth stages of important 
















forage plants as far ahead as three 
months in advance of the opening of 
the grazing season. Their findings are 
reported in a technical bulletin issued 
recently by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Results of the study, 
while confined to Utah, are considered 
a reliable base for determining grazing 
period openings in similar regions char- 
acterized by a permanent winter snow 
and a definite summer growing season. 
“Active growth of forage plants in 


the spring starts immediately after 


winter snow melts,” say Costello and 
Price. “The progress of the entire 
growing season was found to be related 
closely to the snow melt date. Seasons 
which begin early, late or normal, de- 
pending upon the date of snow melt, 
tend to remain so throughout the grow- 
ing period.” 

The scientists stress the importance 
of basing the opening date for grazing 
on the growth and development of im- 
portant key forage species such 
as Letterman needlegrass, mountain 
brome, and slender wheatgrass. 

Instead of using an average opening 
date, Costello and Price recommend 
that the opening date for grazing be 
varied according to the yearly growth 
of the important forage plants. By re- 
ferring to the time of snow melt, the 
date of range readiness can be forecast 
in ample time for both the livestock 
operator and the range administrator 
to adjust their plans to the approach- 
ing growing season. As the dates of 
seed maturity can also be forecast, the 
range administrator can therefore set 
up grazing dates for the entire season, 
including dates for deferred grazing, 
before the grazing season opens. 

Plant development on intermountain 
ranges is further influenced by altitude. 
For each thousand foot increase in ele- 
vation, for example, plant development 
in the Ephraim Canyon area in Utah 
is delayed from 10 to 14 days, but once 
it starts, plant growth is said to be 
more rapid at higher elevations than at 
lower points. 

The new technical bulletin 686, 
“Weather and Plant-Development Data 
as Determinants of Grazing Periods on 
Mountain Range,” may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for ten cents. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send for Free Samples 
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American Southdown Breeders' 
Association 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
pion pen, and grand champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car- 
cass over all breeds at the 1939 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information, 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, President 












Many of the Wests 


biggest sheepmen tell us they get 
fully a third more brands froma gal- 
lon of MINTRA. The big economy 
of using MINTRA is in having to 
brand only once a year—saves 
the labor, half the ——. MINTRA 
won't damage wool. Five colors, 
ready to use. 
WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER OR WAREHOUSE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Ellis Paint Co., Butte; Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Co., Salt Lake City, Boise and 
Grand Junction; Rohlff Lumber and 
Supply Co., Casper; Gross, Kelly Co., 
Las Vegas; Radford Grocery Co., Ros- 
well and Carlsbad 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Manufacturers 


PAINTS + VARNISHES « MURESCO 
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ARCH 1940, und as we write this column for the Na- 

tional Wool Grower from our Sheepfold home, no 

April ever waved a gentler wand of spring than has March 

1940 up until the time of setting this down on paper. But 

we are not fooled: .if it continues warm we will be happy; 

if the weather changes, if a rip-snorter comes snorting down 
out of the Northwest, we are prepared. 

March is March, always a busy month where sheep, 
hogs, cattle, range or dairy herds—any kind of livestock— 
have their winter range. Joe Bush, who has been the “mid- 
wife” nurse to colts, calves, lambs und pigs by the litter, 
says that if a baby calf or lamb is to be born in March, the 
mamma cow or ewe (note to the editor: Be sure und spell 
that “ewe’’) will always pick a March blizzard for what 
Walter Winchell would call “a blessed event.” 

In conversation vid a number of sheep und cattle men, 
Reed Stevens, who was cradled in a saddle on a cowpony 
riding the Summit County, Utah, range, wondered (Reed 
did) vhat Winchell would call the event if he had to saddle 
a snow-coated hoss vid a cold saddle, ride out to a willow 
thicket, pick up a baby lamb all wet vid snow, cuddle the 
little darling to his bosom und ride back vid the mamma 
ewe bleating her fears as she trailed her kidnaped baby to 
the sheltering sheep sheds in the home corral. 


Joe Bush wonders how many yodeling cowboys und 
herders on the stage, screen, or Major Bowes’ radio pro- 
gram, would have the courage to saddle und ride in the face 
of a March blizzard howling down out of the North, to save 
a baby lamb und yodel as they rode, ““Home on the Range.” 
Joe says it takes the real article to do that. He may not 
have a silk shirt, or a silk neck decorator, a big hat or high- 
heeled boots, but saving blizzard-born lambs is part of his 
job, so he does it. 


In the making of a ranch und keeping it on the “up und 
up” as a going concern, there are two things required: land 
und labor. They are inseparable. When we write here of 
labor, we refer to that labor that prepares the land for 
seeding; plants, cultivates und harvests the crop; tends the 
sheep und cattle on the summer und winter range, makes 
hay from the grass that grows under the other feller’s feet. 


The land may be used to grow wheat, corn, tobacco, 
cattle, sheep, horses or hogs; the'land may be used to pro- 
duce poultry, garden truck, or fruit; the crop may be good 
or bad; the sale price of farm crops may be good or just 
“fair to middling”; there may be too much or too little 
rain, a late spring or an early fall freeze; the sheepman 
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may shiver in his cotton underwear while tending his yy 

bearing sheep,—but regardless of the weather conditioy 

price prospects, supply or demand, the work on the fan 
or the range und the ranch must go on. Once the lay 
operator has put his hand to the plow, he can let go oy 

to put his hand to the cultivator. 


To the rancher born to the soil, an acre of good lay 
has the same call that an untouched piece of canvas has) 
an artist with a picture in his soul; the picture must } 
painted, the acre must be plowed. The farmer who js 
farmer shares vid God the “miracle of -giving green thing 
birth.” It’s God’s will that he do produce to the full mea 
ure of his ability as a farmer und the productiveness of hi 
acres. 


If it’s profitable for the Department of Agriculture unt 
the Triple A system to make a grass widow out of agric 
ture, pay agriculture under the A.A.A. (Agriculture’s Allo 
ted Alimony) for not producing, then looks like it might} 
good business to pay labor for not laboring, transportatid 
companies for not operating; pay bankers interest on mone 
they might have loaned but didn’t. How nice that would k 
Bankers could use the deposits in their banks to take trip) 
to Europe, go deep sea fishing off the Florida Coast, pla 
und bet on winter golf in California, or finance another Re 
publican campaign, just for the fun of it. 


But looks like Joe Bush says, there would come a tin’ 
when the old weasel skin would be just an empty wad i 
the pocket of the rancher; when the land would all below 
to the state because of non-payment of taxes; when freigii 
cars would sit empty on sidings; when Wallace of low 
would say, as did Joseph of Canaan to the farmers @ 
Egypt (Gen. 47-23), “I have this day bought you and youl 
land.” Take away their independence, drive them from thei 
farms, huddle them in cities und towns, make of them shat 
croppers as in Gen. 47-24, the fifth part to Pharaoh, fo 
parts to the farmer, und like Joe Bush says, one part 
plow under. 


Idle men und non-productive herds und acres hat 
never made a nation rich or fed und clothed a hungry, nake! 
people. Only when man und acres are productive to the fil 
measure of their ability; only in a land where there is # 
abundance, shall humanity, as in Micah 4-4, “sit evel) 
man under his vine and under his fig tree; and none shé 
make them afraid; the Lord of hosts has spoken it.” 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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TYPES - - EACH TO FILL CERTAIN NEEDS 


No. 1 and No. 2 Pellets are especially designed for 
range feeding of cattle and sheep. No. 3 and No. 4 
Pellets are designed for trough feeding of cattle, 
sheep, hogs, goats, horses, and mules. All of these 
x Pellets are golden yellow in color. They are very 
J palatable and highly digestible. New crop is now 
available. Through our extensive distribution sys- 
tem we can supply you with one ton or a trainload. 





Write or wire for prices, samples and literature. 
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1 thee Western Lamb Sales around 107 pounds secured $7.65 per Los Angeles. There have been no 

ould be hundred, with a 4 per cent shrinkage, spring lamb contracts noted to date. 

ke tw And Contracts freight paid to Los Angeles. In the San Joaquin Valley it is esti- 

st, pla ONSERVATIVE estimates place Pastures and ranges, generally, in the mated that around 15,000 spring lambs 

her R the sid lamas cous at POOR Arizona valleys are in good condition. have been contracted for future de- 
RP ne Salt ines: Slew Ari. Estimates by sheep interests place livery. Some of these were contracted 

+ a tim zona, the Agricultural Marketing Ser- the spring lamb crop at 40/000 in the at —s are arses ion eee 

wad ill vice ‘states in its Western Sheep and mperial Valley in California. The old April 15, with a stipulated 60-pound 

| beloyj Lamb Contract Report for the week ‘'°P lambs remaining on feed in this Minimum; others were roger rs 2 

frei ending March 2, 1940. The bulk of 4'¢@ approximate 42,000 head. Slaught- $8.25 per hundred, growers option on 

of Tow these lambs will, undoubtedly, find an & ewes on pasture total around 11,000 delivery, with a 50-pound minimum. 

ners outlet before May 15. There are around head. Some of these old crop lambs and In the Sacramento Valley several lots 

nd yous 17,000 head of old crop lambs in this slaughter ewes are held on contract, of spring lambs were eee eae 

ym theif area, either in dry lot or on pasture. A but have not been delivered thus far. per hundred for March delivery. Re- 

m shail couple of weeks ago a few 81-87 pound Recent contracts in the Imperial Valley ports indicate that a few bids have been 

oh, foul spring lambs secured $9 per hundred ©” old crop lambs were on a $9 per made above that figure, but refused. 
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fo.b. loading point, destination Los 
Angeles. There have been no recent 
sales reported. It is not likely that over 
15,000 spring lambs will be available 
from this area for March delivery. 

In Yuma Valley, the same report 
States, there are about 3,500 spring 
lambs and approximately 11,000 head 
of old crop lambs. There are around 
1,000 head of ewes available for 
slaughter. A few old crop shorn lambs 


hundred basis for good wooled lambs 
around 97 pounds, weighed with a 4 per 
cent shrinkage and freight paid to Los 
Angeles. Others carrying a large per 
cent of medium lambs secured $8.25 per 
hundred f.0.b. loading point. The bulk 
of the old crop shorn lambs are being 
contracted at $7 to $7.25 per hundred 
f.o.b. loading point. Freshly shorn 
slaughter ewes recently were contracted 
at $4.25 per hundred freight paid to 


Feed conditions in the California val- 
leys, the Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice states, are very favorable, having 
had an abundance of rain during Feb- 
ruary. A few days of warm weather 
would be beneficial to range conditions 
and the maturing of the spring lamb 
crop. Prospects at the present time 
(March 2) look very encouraging for a 
large supply of lambs in slaughter flesh 
at delivery time. 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


Women Demand Wool 


This is the winning essay in a contest 
conducted in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Utah and spon- 
sored by the Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah 
Wool Growers Auxiliary. The prize given 
Miss Margaret Howells, author of the essay, 
was a beautiful all-wool blanket donated 
to the Salt Lake Auxiliary by the Baron 
Woolen Mills of Brigham City, Utah, and 
the Wasatch Loan Company of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Mrs. W. V. Pace was in charge 
of the contest.—Editor’s Note. 

OMEN demand wool! 
is “tried and true.” 

Wool was used by our most primi- 
tive ancestor centuries ago and is still 
used in the civilized countries today for 
everything from the downiest baby gar- 
ment to the sturdiest rug. 

The softness of texture and elastic 
qualities of wool provide warmth and 
comfort without burdensome bulk. 


The absorbent qualities of wool make 
it the health fabric for the most active 
skier to the tiniest baby, for it pro- 
tects against sudden changes of tem- 
perature. 

Still, some of our smartest fabrics 
today for all seasons of the year are 
spun of wool, because wool may be spun 
in very sheer or very heavy materials; 
and its affinity for dye gives us new 
and attractive colors, vivid or pastel, 
bright or dull. 


Wool is not only used for clothing. 
It ranks first in the building and furn- 
ishing of a home. It provides all that 
a careful homemaker wants; service- 
ability, durability, as well as style and 
beauty. 


Because it 


Our chairs and davenports are at- 
tractively covered with wool; our rugs 
are woven of wool; the mattresses we 
sleep on are filled with wool; and the 
soft, luxurious blankets that cover us 
are made from fluffy, wool fibers. 

Why do women demand wool? Be- 
cause for suitability, wearability, dura- 
bility, and serviceability, wool ranks as 
the first choice of all. 

Margaret Howells 





Mrs. W. V. Pace of the Salt Lake Aux- 

iliary presenting blanket to Miss Margaret 

Howell, contest winner for best essay 
on wool. 


UTAH 
Siew Utah Wool Growers’ Auxiliary 
held its annual convention in the 
Jade Room of the Hotel Utah, Thurs- 
day, January 18. The President, Mrs. 
H. S. Erickson, presided. 

Community singing, led by Mrs. 
Olive N. Rich, and accompanied by 
Mrs. Lila Bush, started the meeting off 
with a friendly spirit, which prevailed 
throughout the entire two days of the 
combined men’s and women’s conven- 
tion. 

The guest speaker for the afternoon 
meeting was Mr. Stanley J. Stephenson, 
secretary of the Utah Manufacturers 
Association of Salt Lake City. He 
sketched briefly the background of our 
industrial history, giving much credit to 
women and their efforts, especially dur- 
ing the pioneering age. He also gave 
expression to some of the successes 
achieved in America and Utah, also, 
some of the reverses, and offered his 
ideas for making some improvement. 

An amendment to the constitution 
and by-laws was passed to allow for the 
election of a second vice president in 
addition to-a first vice president. 

Brief reports of the activities carried 
on by their respective chapters were 
given by the following ladies: Mrs. 


Grace Chipman of American Foz 
Mrs. Briant Stringham of Vernal; \ 
A. P. Spilsbury and Mrs. Myron 


Higbee of Cedar City; Mrs. Don Clim 


and Mrs. J. T. Murdock of Heber Ciy 


Reports were also given by the Pre ) 


dent, Mrs. H. S. Erickson; Mrs. Q.{ 


Crawford, vice president; Mrs. All 
Crystal, corresponding secretary; Mnw 


Henry Moss, secretary and treasure 
Mrs. Erickson included in her repo 
the work the state organization hy 


done in putting over its attractiy 


booth at the State Fair and also t 


prize it gave in connection with ty 


fat lamb show. 
Mrs. J. H. Manderfield, chairman; 


the Entertainment Committee, Mrs. Ii 
A. Smith, in charge of the quilt raff 


and Mrs. T. Tracy Wright, president ¢ 
the Salt Lake Chapter, also spo 
briefly. 

Election of officers for the ensui 
two years was held with the followi 
results: President, Mrs. J. R. Eliaso 
of Salt Lake City; first vice president 
Mrs. Thomas Coddington of Americ: 


Fork; second vice president, Mrs. Brj 


ant Stringham of Vernal; secretary 
treasurer, Mrs. W. S. Hatch of Wood 
Cross. 


convention was the luncheon held i 
the Empire Room of the Hotel Utaha 
Friday, January 19. Here, over eighty 
women met and enjoyed a tasty lund 
eon, and a program prepared by tl 
Salt Lake Chapter of the Utah Wo 
Growers Auxiliary. 


President Mrs. T. Tracy Wright pre 


sided at the speakers’ table, which wa 
attractively decorated with a lovej 
floral centerpiece and small models 
favors at each place were cleverly é 
signed cowboys with string lariats atl 
lambs-wool chaps. 

The toastmistress, Mrs. Alex Crystd! 
introduced Mrs. W. V. Pace, who gal 
a toast entitled “There are Presiden 
and There are Presidents,” to our Cha 
ter President, Mrs. Wright. Mrs. J. 
Eliason gave an apt toast in honor 
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our retiring State President, Mrs. H. S. 
Erickson; and Mrs. M. A. Smith paid a 
few words of respect and presented a 
lovely leather handbag to the retiring 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Henry Moss. 

What proved to be a most unusual 
and inspiring talk was given after the 
luncheon by Mr. Lee Kay of the State 
Fish and Game Department. Mr. Kay 
told a story of “Old Pine,” a tree which 
lived to be 1,047 years old and grew to 
be 115 feet tall. The story was that of 
the tree itself as discovered and studied 
by Ernest Mills, who recorded the story 
of this giant pine as he saw it. 


Salt Lake C ity 


The February meeting of the Salt 
Lake Chapter was held in the Lion 
House following a luncheon in the cafe- 
teria. President Mrs. T. Tracy Wright 
presided. 

The speaker for the afternoon, Dr. 
Geo. A. Cochran, gave a very instruc- 
tive talk about the “Value of Lamb in 
the Diet.” We learned that of all ani- 
mal meats, lamb is by far the most 
healthful food, both because of its bet- 
ter digestibility, and its freedom from 
disease. 

State President Mrs. H. S. Erickson 
gave a report of her trip to the National 
Convention at Casper, Wyoming, and 
reports were given by Mrs. Seeley, dele- 
gate to the Council of Women, and Mrs. 
Sylvester Broadbent, delegate to the 
Federated Women’s Clubs. Mrs. 
Broadbent also spent a few minutes in 
reviewing current events in an inter- 
esting manner. Mrs. Ernest Urien, par- 
liamentarian, devoted a few minutes to 
“duties of a President.” 


OREGON 
Morrow County Chapter 


E monthly luncheon of the Mor- 

row County Wool Growers’ Auxil- 
iary was held at The Lucas Place after 
which the afternoon was spent discus- 
sing plans with Mrs. Philip W. Ma- 
honey, president in charge. 

It was decided to promote interest in 
lamb and mutton by having recipes of 
the different cuts and their preparation 
printed in the local paper twice a month. 
During March, Mesdames Harold A. 


Cohn and Mrs. J. Fred Lucas will have 


charge of this. 





APPEAL FOR NEW MEMBERS 


It has been suggested to me_ that 
perhaps we might call attention to our 
need for new members to the Wool Grow- 
ers’ Auxiliary, through these pages. 

No doubt there are many sheepmen in 
states in which there are no auxiliary 
chapters functioning who are unaware of 
the work we are doing. Whose job is it to 
see that these men are informed? It’s 
got to be a job for each and every one 
of us, for our problems are their prob- 
lems and its’ a “sure thing,” if enough 
get behind and “push.” 

The National needs you, and you need 
the National, for all the women interested 
in the sheep industry—allied industries 
should take a hand, too—could do much 
towards forwarding our interests. Let’s 
have some active chapters in every state 
in which there is a men’s association. 
More members mean more dollars, and 
more dollars mean more accomplishment. 








Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, state presi- 
dent, suggested the use of sticker seals 
on letters and also that a letter be sent 
to the Governor of Oregon asking that 
he set aside one week to be known as 
State Lamb and Wool Week. This 
would stimulate interest in Oregon’s 
lamb market. 


Another suggestion of interest was 
the making of the history of the organi- 
zation to be kept intact. Mesdames R. 
A. Thompson and William Bennett will 
gather and combine material of import- 
ance to the auxiliary. 

Continued discussion was held in re- 
gard to the auxiliary book shelf to be 
maintained in the Heppner library and 
obtaining a suitable marker for it. 


The auxiliary decided to give $2 to 
Finnish relief funds, which will be sent 
from the various organizations in 
Oregon. 


Of particular interest was the discus- 
sion of a food sale to be held March 
23, the Saturday before Easter, in the 
Pacific Power and Light Company win- 
dow. This will be an all-day affair, 
beginning at 10:30 o’clock. Besides 
foods there will be woolen animals as 
well as woolen pieces which may be 
used for afghans, quilt tops or bath 
robes. Useful door prizes will be given. 
The proceeds from the sale will be used 
for 4-H Club work. The committee 
working on the food sale is as follows: 
Mesdames J. Garnet Barratt, William 
Bennett, Ralph I. Thompson, B. C. 
Pinckney, W. O. Bayless, Harry Du- 
vall, and Philip Mahoney. 





Malheur County 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Malheur County Auxiliary was held on 
February 13 at the home of Mrs. Roy 
Smith. President Mrs. Ralph Jones 
presided and gave an interesting report 
of her trip to the state convention at 
Burns, Oregon; she also told of the 
convention at Boise, Idaho. 





Lamb Advertised 


| Fae is featured in two striking ad- 
vertisements in spring issues of 
publications of large circulation. 
Particularly appealing is the adver- 
tisement by Safeway Markets in the 
February 23 issue of the Family Circle, 
which is distributed without charge to 
over 1,410,000 housewives each week. 
A boy, his freckled face radiant with 
anticipated joy, sits before a table, 
ready with knife and fork, to do his 
best by a thick lamb chop and its plate- 
mates, a baked potato and green peas. 
“Grand Lamb Chops Every Time— 
thanks to this new meat service,” is the 
caption of the advertisement, the “new 
meat service” being Safeway’s guaran- 
tee to consumers. “Safeway promises 
you,” the copy recites, “tender, juicy 
meats—grand-tasting every time. If for 
any reason whatever you are dissatisfied 
with a purchase of Safeway meats— 
your money back!” 


Guaranteed lamb is also the theme or 
motive of Swift and Company’s attrac- 
tive advertisement in the April issue of 
the Woman’s Home Companion. (It 
may be in other women’s magazines, 
too.) “Now it is easy to pick out Lamb 
that is tender, juicy, and delicate in 
flavor. Right on it, is the brand name 
Swift’s Premium.” A couple of illustra- 
tions show the brand on single lamb 
cuts (Identified Cuts) and a third one 
tempts with an “impressive” crown 
roast of lamb, suitably garnished. Con- 
sumers are asked to “look for the words 
Swift’s Premium, brand name of the 
finest meats. If you order by phone, tell 
your dealer to leave the brand name on. 
It is your guarantee of lamb that was 
selected by experts, at America’s Meat 
Headquarters.” 











CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 














Tattoo 
Markers 
— 


ALWUZ-0N 5”. eee 
Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, Vaccines 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 








QLIGHT amd. 
\ 


ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANT 


) 3 the free wind make your electricity. This big, 
powerful, mew streamlined Wincharger has been es- 
pecially designed for ranch homes. Will generate elec- 
tricity to fully light your ranch house, bunk houses, etc., 
and run water pump, refrigerator, washer, iron, radio, 
and other appliances. Capable of producing up to 200 
kilowatt hours of electricity per month under average 
wind conditions. Sturdily built to give long uninter- 
rupted service. Few moving parts. All exposed metal 
parts are stainless steel or galvanized. All important 
mechanical parts and electrical connections completely 
enclosed. Fully insulated and moisture proof construc- 
tion insures long steady performance under every con- 
dition. Weight of generator and turntable assembly 
approximately 386 pounds. FOR LIGHTS 


AVAILABLE IN 32 VOLTS AND RADIO ONLY 


This big streamlined unit also made oe Ran age ge 
in 32-volt capacity. Other size |12-volt heavy duty 
Winchargers available to meet | Plants for electrify- 
every ranch requirement. 





ing tenant houses 
where power for 
lights andradioonly 
is wanted. Mail cou- 


PM ROLLA | on below for com. 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION plete information. 


WINCHARGER CORPORATION 
World's ag Makers of Wind-Electric aa 
t 
Dept. NWG-3-40 — Sioux City, Iowa 


Send your & REE booklet and full information on how 
I can light and power my ranch with Wincharger. 











The National Wool Crowe 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 


and sheep numbers are also about on a 
par with those of a year ago. 

I imagine most of the wool growers 
will sell their wool at shearing time or 
shortly after; so far (February 24) 
there has been no contracting. Now 
that we have rain, and feed conditions 
are good, our big problem will be to 
know when we have had a fair offer 
for wool. 

Fish and game trappers and some 
poisoning by ranchers are keeping coy- 
ote numbers down; they are less num- 
erous than they were a year ago. 

We favor the settling of all tariffs 
through bills passed by Congress. 

J. M. Pura 


OREGON 


Moderate to mild temperatures pre- 
vailed, without any important inclemen- 
cies unfavorable for livestock. Light 
rains or snows occurred occasionally 
over the eastern portion, with heavier 
rains over the western valleys, furnish- 
ing ample moisture for all needs, though 
much bare ground appeared in eastern 
sections. Forage, while not at all times 
abundant, was generally ample and live- 
stock are now in good shape. 


Baker 
(Baker County) 


Rain and snowfall above normal 
since January 1 have made feed lots 
and lambing grounds very muddy in 
this locality (March 3). Winter lamb- 
ing is in progress; will turn the lambs 
out the last of March. Hay is costing 
us $4 to $5.50 a ton in the stack. 

The present sentiment among grow- 
ers is to hold the 1940 wool clip for 
higher prices; no offers of any kind 
have been made yet. 

How to get enough out of wool and 
lambs to justify staying in the sheep 
business, it seems to me, is the biggest 
problem before the wool growers today. 
We have plenty of cheap feed and our 
winter losses have not been above the 
average, but whether the lamb and wool 
crops will bring sufficiently high prices 
to make a profit no one knows. 

‘A. S. Boyd 


WASHINGTON 


Mild to normal temperatures favored 
livestock practically all the month, 
There was an abundance of precipita. 
tion as a general rule, though at time 
more snow would have helped in the 
east largely owing to melting weather. 
Lambing is increasing and most live. 
stock are in good or satisfactory condi. § 
tion. Rains were detrimental in places, 
but as a rule lambing progressed fa- 
vorably. 


N espelem 
(Okanogan County) 


The weather has been very warm all 
through February; plenty of rain on the 
winter range and snow on the moun. 
tains. Practically all the sheep are be- 
ing fed some hay, which can be pur- 
chased at $10 a ton. Winter losses 
have been very small. 

The general tendency here will be to} 
hold the 1940 wool clip for higher 
prices. We don’t get enough for our 
lamb and wool crops. In 1937 when we 
got 10 cents for our lambs and 30 cents § 
for wool, we all made some money. § 

Not many trappers are working in} 
this section although the bounty on 
coyote pelts is $5. 

Wm. Bell 


Yakima 
(Yakima County) 


To date, February 24, we have had 
a large amount of moisture, in fact 
more rain than usual since the first of 
the year. However, the last summet 
and fall went on record as about the 
driest weather we have ever had. This 
made it necessary to keep sheep on the 
bottom pastures, where they utilized the 
third and fourth crops of alfalfa and 
beet tops until along about the middle 
of December, when they went on the 
range. I believe our sheep were the 
fattest at that time that I have ever 
seen them, owing to the fact that while 
the ranges were very dry, this dry 
weather made excellent bottom pasture 
conditions. 

Owing to the mild weather, most of 
the sheep in this vicinity have run of 
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the range largely with a small grain ra- 
tion and very little hay. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack was bought last fall at 
$6.50 to $7.50 per ton and is worth 
about the same price at this writing, 
with a very large carryover in the Kit- 
titas and Yakima valleys. 

The winter loss in ewes has been 
about the same as formerly, although of 
late there has been some loss in ewes 
going from the range into the Febru- 
ary lambing quarters, and there has 
been somewhat greater loss than usual 
from ewes slinking their lambs. 

There have been no offers for con- 
tracting 1940 wool yet. We are hoping 
to get around 30 cents for wools this 
spring, but if the wool top futures mar- 
ket for the spring and summer months 
is any criterion, I am afraid the price 
may be less than we are expecting 
and hoping for. 

Wool growers in this district prefer 
to sell their wool at the shearing plants, 
providing, of course, the price is in line 
with the existing market at that time. 
If not, they ship to the dock at Port- 
land or to storage warehouses there and 
offer it for sale during the summer 
months, either by sealed bid or private 
sale. 

Shearing will start in this district 
about the middle of March and continue 
through April. The price being men- 
tioned now is 12% cents and board to 
shearers. Most of the sheep are crutch- 
ed before lambing and the crutchings 
sell at about half the price of wool. As 
our sheep are in high condition, and as 
the weather for the past two months has 
been very wet, we are expecting a very 
good clip of long staple, clean wool. 

We winter a good many ewe lambs of 
our own raising, also purchasing from 
Oregon and Idaho, and have for sale to 
the sheepmen in this and other districts 
quite a large quantity of yearling ewes 
out of the shearing corral in the spring, 
and also out of pasture before the 
breeding season in the fall. As these 
ewe lambs are run on fall pastures and 
are of the half-blood Romney or Lin- 
coln breeds, in other words of the Cor- 
riedale type, they are very large and 
command the top price in the West. 
Nine dollars per head has been men- 
tioned as the probable price for the best 
of these yearling ewes out of the shear- 


ing corral this spring. There are also 
several large purebred flocks in this val- 
ley and large numbers of rams are sold 
to the western breeders in the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Califor- 
nia. 

Of course the sheepmen in this coun- 
try are strong for a protective tariff and 
want to have the tariff on wool and 
other farm products continued. We are 
opposed to the Hull reciprocal trade 
agreement program and prefer having 
tariffs settled through bills passed by 
Congress. 

I presume we are the same as any 
other wool-growing district in that we 
oppose the forming or setting aside of 
more national parks and are especially 
concerned in this state regarding the 
Cascade National Park. We think 
there are plenty of national parks now 
laid out in this state, somewhere around 
30 in all, and we believe it would be 
very serious for the sheepmen should 
any more mountain ranges be set aside 
for parks. 

H. Stanley Coffin 


Lamont 


(Whitman County) 


Feed conditions on the ranges here 
have been ideal except that there has 
been a little too much rain, the rainfall 
exceeding all records. Due to the mild 
winter, I believe much less hay and 
grain have been fed than usual. No 
alfalfa is raised here and what is used 
must be hauled in. Our winter losses 
have been about the same as last year. 

No contracting of 1940 wool has been 
done in this section (February 28). I 
believe most growers will hold for high- 
er prices if those offered at shearing 
time are not substantially more than at 
the 1939 shearing date. 

The Biological Survey has kept a 
good man in this locality who has con- 
sistently kept after the coyotes, with a 
noticeable reduction in their numbers 
as the result. 

The most important problem con- 
fronting the wool grower, in my opinion, 
is the uncertainty that exists as a result 
of the government’s policy in the mak- 
ing of trade treaties and the possibility 
of negotiation of new treaties with other 
countries that may have a far-reaching 





‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 


1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
427 So. Univ. Ave. Provo, Utalr 














ATTENTION! 


TTT 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 

and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 
Tallow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 











BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 


‘uJ —s SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 

DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘‘The Standard Brand of the West’’ 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 








HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, 


Del. 











SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY eae, Secretary 








CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
hterature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Mil. 











SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE - 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 











effect on the values of our domestic 
wools. 

Another move that has been made by 
the government that may have a de- 
cided effect on the wool growers as well 
as other producers is the absorption of 
the Farm Credit Administration by the 
Department of Agriculture. How this 
will affect sound livestock credit re- 
mains to be seen. It all leaves you with 
the feeling that the pins may be knock- 
ed out from under you any time. 

G. E. McDougall 


IDAHO 


Normal or unusually mild tempera- 
tures prevailed, with frequent moderate 
to rather heavy precipitation, some of 
it in the form of rain at the lower eleva- 
tions. Range forage in the areas occu- 
pied by loose livestock has been plen- 
tiful, and feed has been abundant in 
feeding yards; consequently livestock 
have held up in good shape. Lambing 
has been active, with few losses. 


Monteview 


( Jefferson County) 


The number of sheep on hay is small- 
er than in previous years (February 
25). Hay can be purchased at $5.50 a 
ton in the stack. We have had very 
little loss in ewes during the winter. 
There is no activity in wool yet. 

Grazing problems are the most per- 
plexing ones we have to face in this sec- 
tion. Coyotes are more numerous, too, 
and I believe they will continue to in- 
crease until we put on a bounty. Tar- 
iff making should be left entirely to 
Congress. 

David Bethune 


Hagerman 


(Gooding County) 


I believe most growers will be in- 
clined to sell their wool at shearing time 
if a fair offer is made; up to the present 
(March 5) there has been no local ac- 
tivity at all so far as wool contracting 
is concerned. 

No unusual losses in ewes have oc- 
curred during the winter and coyotes 
are less troublesome as a result of the 
good work being done by airplane hunt- 
ers. Our chief difficulties, at present, 
arise from the operation of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. Uncertainty as to tariffs 
is also detrimental. The settling of all 
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The National Wool Growe; 


tariffs should be through bills pasgeq 
by Congress. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling a 
$6 a ton. 
T. A. Baptie 


MONTANA 


Seasonal to somewhat warmer thay : 


usual temperatures prevailed, with fre. 
quent light, moist snowfalls. Range 
forage and supplemental feeds have 
been plentiful, and livestock have win. 
tered very well as a rule. Snow ha 


been available on the remote areas, giy. §- 
ing wide accessibility. Some shed lamb. J 


ing is reported, which is progressing 
nicely. 


Absarokee 
(Stillwater County) 


Feed conditions are good | tebruary 
27), although the winter has been a 
little more severe than in the past two 
or three years. The number of sheep 
getting supplemental feed is a little 
larger than last year’s. Alfalfa hay is 
selling at $5 a ton in the stack. Winter 
losses have been about average. 

Growers will hold for 30 cents or 
better for their wool, I think. 

Due to lack of trappers, coyotes are 
more numerous than a year ago. Our 
chief problem in this section, though, 
is lack of summer range. 

In my opinion, Congress 
take care of the tariff making. 

Robert Price 


WYOMING 


Normal temperatures prevailed, with 
no severely cold snaps; and snows were 
rather frequent, especially over the 
southern portion, though not deep or 
bothersome. Less snow fell farther 
north. Ranges were about one-half 
open, affording some forage, but sup- 
plemental feeding was rather heavy in 
many places. Shed lambing was report- 


should 


ed progressing satisfactorily. 


Casper 
(Natrona County) 


February has been unusually severe 
on sheep; not so cold but heavily crust- 
ed snow is making hay and grain 4 
necessity greater than for several wit- 
ters. Our losses haven’t been any 
larger than last year, because the fore 
part of the winter was favorable. 
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While nothing has been done yet in 
egard to sale of the 1940 wool clip, I 

ook most growers will sell at shearing 
nnd thereby reduce their storage and 
insurance costs. 

Less trapping by hunters on account 
{ low hide values has resulted in an 
increase in coyote numbers during the 
past year. 

The lack of any policy on the part 
of the present administration and too 
much governmental interference with 
business have created the most disturb- 
ing problems for the wool growers, in 
my opinion. The tariff should be 
handled by Congress, most emphatical- 


ly. 
Fred W. Cottman 


Cokeville 


(Lincoln County) 


February has been a warm month, 
as a result we have more snow than 
usual and more sheep are getting hay 
and grain, particularly on west end of 
winter range. No hay is for sale here. 
Winter losses are normal and none of 
them have been the result of poverty. 

I think most men of this section will 
hold their wool until prices are more fa- 
vorable. 

The chief difficulty of the sheepmen, 
as I see it, lies in the uncertainty of 
their markets. The price of everything 
we buy is pretty well fixed. We know 
what our taxes will be, freight rates, 
interest, labor, merchandise, leased 
land, Taylor rights and forest permits— 
they mount up into too great overhead 
expense—but we never know what price 
wool and lambs will bring. 

Vincent Bennion 


Thermopolis 
(Hot Springs County) 


Range conditions reflect the 1939 
drought, which indicates a shortage of 
forage, say, 60 per cent of a normal 
over three years. More grain is being 
fed (February 23), but not so much 
hay as yet; the future depends on the 
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weather. Hay is now priced at $6.50 a 
ton in the stack. Losses have not been 
severe during the winter, just about a 
normal average. 

When hunters are paid a normal wage 
and permitted to sell pelts in addition 
to the wage, coyotes will be cleaned 
out; under the.old way, never. 


I would not hurry to sell my wool if 
I were wise. The present world up-set 
is the answer, from a demand as well 
as a quantity standpoint. 

The “lousy” trade agreement men- 
ace, handled over the heads and out of 
the hearing of our senators, is of 
great concern to wool growers. Con- 
gress should handle all tariff matters; 
otherwise, why do we continue a Con- 
gress? We need plenty of representa- 
tion by our people. The elimination of 
a lot of the present crack-pot ideas 
would be helpful, too, all the way round. 

H. D. Curtis 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Shore 
(Codington County) 


Due to the poor quality of cured 
grass in northeastern South Dakota, 
sheep require hay regardless of winter 
conditions. Upland hay sells at $3; 
alfalfa up to $6. We have had a higher 
death loss in ewes this winter, due to 
the shipping in of old Montana ewes 
last fall. 

Growers here generally sell their 
wool at shearing time. Unpleasant mem- 
ories of past experiences always arise 
at the thought of consigning. 

The big fight of the sheepmen in this 
district is against wormy lambs. Many 
growers treated their lambs four and 
five times in the past season. 

Maurice Nelson 





Against Range 


Conservation Payments 


In line with the Wool Grower's 
oid of presenting views on both 
sides of important questions, there is 
printed below an article submitted by 


Fred W. Falconer, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 


To the Editor: 


I was much interested in the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches concerning the 
debate at the recent National Wool 
Growers’ Convention at Casper, Wyo- 
ming, over the resolution endorsing the 
agricultural range conservation pro- 
gram. I agree with Tom Cooper and 
James Laidlaw that it is ridiculous to 
seek benefit payments for range con- 
servation, and at the same time resolute 
against increasing taxes and the na- 


"| 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 








American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 




















President 

John K. Madsen................Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Vice-President 

Vv | Seer Ozona, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln ......... -Marysville, Ohio 

Dtrectors 

W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
ta L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
D. Jones. San Angelo, Texas 
. 2 Ts Hansen... ......Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King... Laramie. Wyo. 
Frank Bullard Wi d, Calif. 





For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 
First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 


S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. ; Direc- 
tor, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

Cc. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 
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tional debt, and that we surrender our 
independence when we do so. 

I note that the Texas, Montana, Ore- 
gon and Washington delegations favor- 
ed these resolutions. I don’t know 
anything about Texas and Montana 
sentiment, but I do know that the sen- 
timent in Washington and Oregon 
among the stockmen is far from being 
unanimous in favoring the Agricultural 
Department’s range conservation pro- 
gram. 

I personally know that many in these 
two states have in recent years, since 
the government has embarked on an 
agricultural subsidy, made large invest- 
ments in marginal farm and range lands 
with the hope of receiving direct gov- 
ernment aid which will enable them to 
pay for these lands and at the same 
time, place them in a position to build 
up a fortune. It is, in my opinion, be- 
coming an organized racket and many 
have assumed the attitude of getting 
all out of the government that they pos- 
sibly can while the getting is good. 

The W.P.A. worker who leans on his 
shovel and does as little work as pos- 
sible for the money he receives is just 
as honorable as the men I have men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, and 
he is a great deal more justified in tak- 
ing a government dole, because it is for 
the necessities of life. All of these 
people are, by their attitude and acts 
and requests for something for nothing, 
endangering our American institutions. 
Thomas E. Dewey has, in a recent 
speech described what has already hap- 
pened and what will happen if we do 
not stop this kind of thing, much better 
than I can. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion that our 
national indebtedness is not dangerous 
because this indebtedness is owed to 
ourselves is too absurd to receive a dig- 
nified answer, and the arguments of 
the agriculturists that they should be 
subsidized by the government so that 
they may purchase and pay for and 
develop marginal farm and range lands, 
is also an unsound, unreasonable and 
absurd request. I know the Agricul- 
tural Department will deny that it is 
the intent of the law, but if they will 
proceed with a diligent investigation, 
they can easily find out for themselves 


that this is being done on a large scale 
in both Oregon and Washington. 

Henry Wallace’s whole program of 
agricultural aid and soil conservation 
is, in my opinion, unsound, with the 
possible exception of erosion control, 
and will finally fall of its own weight, 
and will have accomplished little that 
is worth while, but will have materially 
aided in increasing our already top- 
heavy national debt. Many of those 
receiving agricultural benefit payments 
do not believe in it, but feel that inas- 
much as they will be taxed to help pay 
for it, they are justified in taking the 
money. 

I was born on a farm in Iowa and 
have followed agricultural pursuits all 
of my life. At the present time, I am 
the owner of wheat and range lands and 
am eligible to receive benefit payments 
on both. I am, however, unalterably 
and unqualifiedly opposed to the pres- 
ent policy of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment as regarding agricultural benefit 
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payments, and hope to see Congres 
abandon this method of agricultural] aj 
altogether at an early date. Agriculty 
has its problems of course, and som 
recognition should be given by Cop. 
gress to help solve these problems, by 
the present law is not the proper on 
and the quicker it is abandoned, th 
better off the nation will be. Of course 
the proponents of this law will hold wy 
their hands in horror and _ inquire 
“What else do you propose?” Well 
I admit that it is a difficult question, 
but certainly some law can be mace 
that will give agriculture an equal op § 
portunity with industry, without the 
putting of the recipients of farm aid ip 
the same class of those receiving a dole, 

There is a necessity to feed and 
clothe those of this nation who cannot 
accomplish it themselves. But there is 
no necessity nor excuse for subsidizing 
agriculture to the extent that many of 
the recipients may be enabled to ac 
quire and pay for large tracts of mar. 
ginal farm and range lands and finally, 
by doing so, to acquire fortunes. I be- 
lieve that when the American taxpayer 
finally finds out that he is being heavily 
taxed for this purpose, he will rebel. 

If the taxpayers of this country 
could see some of the well-clothed, 
well-fed, well-equipped recipients of 
large farm and range conservation pay- 
ments, and if they could see the man- 
ner in which some of them live with all 
the modern conveniences, including new 
automobiles, fine modern homes, and 
the ability to give their children col 
lege educations, etc., they certainly 
would begin to wonder why they were 
being taxed to aid people who live u- 
der such favorable circumstances. 

I can, in my opinion, offer a just and 
much saner, and sounder policy of s0- 
called farm aid, than the present one. 
But that is another story, and I am 
sure that it would fall on deaf ears 
during this administration. But 194 
is here, and there is good reason to 
hope that a new administration will be 
inaugurated in 1941 which will adopt 
saner and sounder policies for not only 
agriculture, but also industry and al 
the other great interests of these United 
States. 

Very truly yours, 
Fred W. Falconer 





